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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STEEL ENGRAVING 


Bry Tuomas Woornortu. 


OBSTINACY. 





Ir an attempt to separate two approximating 
passions by a definition of one may have the effect 
of determining the other, little should remain for 
the one in question beyond finding it a place on the 
countenance. This would seem to be the only way 
of disposing of that all-defying and self-contradict- 
ing quality, Obstinacy ; having in its very nature 
that which exposes the futility of attempting to 
describe an object which proposes to itself no end ; 
and which is too unaccountable even for itself to 
explain. Since, however, there is no more to be 
discovered than lies upon the surface of obstinate 
characters, it is in vain to remark upon anything but 
their absurdities; and hence it must have been 
especially noticed in these pieces of inconsistency, 
that whether in act or argument (as though studious 
only of their own inconvenience), they are not satis- 
fied with getting on the wrong side of the question, 
but take up the most awkward position in it, and en- 
trench themselves in proportion to any effort to 
get them out of their own way; and just as any 
other hard material, when struck at the wrong end, 
is rather riveted than removed, they would prefer 
to suffer anything by the contest, than forego the 
sullen satisfaction of being punished without defeat. 
Should they, however, be allowed to keep their 
ground, it would not be from the difficulty of re- 
moving them, so much as that they are scarcely 
thought worth the being removed ; still less are 

ersons disposed to enter into the depth of their 
profound stupidity, from the labour of having to 
dig beneath so great a waste of mind, before they 
come to the origin of their stubborn and flinty 
natures, and after all to discover no more of the 
cause than they have learned to feel from their 
effects. 

Obstinate persons should be reminded that they 
are infinitely indebted to the society they annoy, 
inasmuch as it grants them the full indulgence of 
exercising this passion, and without which a nega- 
tive existence is all they could really promise 
themselves. There is scarcely a family that has not 
an individual temper of this kind to deplore; nor 
a connection that has not to enter into combat with 
it; even our nearest or dearest associate may pos- 
sess sufficient of this character to render his con- 
versation irksome, if not his friendship doubtful. 
With such no questions are ever at rest; the 
opposite pressure upon their understanding makes 
them, as it were, rise up in resentment; and their 
disposition for provoking argument seems to be 
their only argument for provoking you. They dare 


[ The Right of Translation and Reproduction is Res 
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not risk a single confession, lest it should direct 
the mind to those numerous instances in which, 
they flatter themselves, their inconsistencies are 
overlooked, because unatoned for, and thereby 
leave them no further excuse for disagreement or 
discontent. 

This quality would seem to have a private and 
political advantage over all public feuds and pri- 
vate dissensions, by bringing matters at once to a 
conclusion ; as in the case of a gentleman who, 
while demonstrating a point with his impervious 
friend, with as much certainty as two and two 
make four, flattered himself he had made the im- 
pression at last, and having, for the first time in 
his life, as he thought, gained him over to his 
opinion ; he turned unexpectedly upon him with 
this sapient declaration—*“ I won’t be convinced.” 
This is perhaps of more general application than 
may at first appear; nor are we aware how ver 
— persons are to be “convinced against their 
will.” 

Sometimes a liberal sentiment is allowed to 
break in upon the monotony of this passion ; as in 
similar conversation with two parties, the obstinate 
one appeared to be so penetrated with the truth of 
the other’s assertion as to meet him half way, and 
manifested something of a yielding disposition in 
these inexplicable words—Although I am perfectly 
convinced of the truth and propriety of all you have 
said, | cannot make up my mind to believe it 
nevertheless ! | 

But, more unaccountable still, instances have 
been where these characters, having been denied 
the opportunity of taking the usual objections, will 
make an advance upon your understanding, and 
hold it in anticipation ; this has been whimsically 
related of one in a popular piece, who interrupted 
the silence of his friend by telling him he did not 
agree with him in the sentiment; to which he 
replied, that it would be strange if he did, as he 
was not aware of having even expressed one. True, 
said he, but I should not have agreed with you if 
you had! 

The common sympathy which obstinate persons 
have with each other is to agree to disagree ; and 
those who are not able to meet them upon the same 
conditions must be satisfied to choose their own 
company, or simplyto remark upon their absurdities. 

As this disposition, like every other, is capable of 
being turned to profitable account, so this gives 
its subjects a seeming right to assume decision 
of character, a property of the mind readily con- 
ceded to them, inasmuch as they are “always 
considered to be decidedly wrong. One of these 
decided characters being pressed to fulfil a solemn 
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en ment, declared in these most resolute terms, 
“] won't.” “ And pray, why will you not?” replied 
the covenanter with surprise; “ what is your 
reason?” “ My reason is this,” said he, “I won't 
because I won’t.” This laconic declaration was met 
by a legal one, which brought him to ruin, though 
not to his senses. 

Now, if obstinate persons, instead of comparing 
themselves with the resolute of mankind, would 
only look at the mulish animals with which they 

y might be compared, how much soever they may 
suffer by the comparison, it would be much better 
that they should make it; as they would profit 
more from observation than even by reading, and 
be more convinced of their identity with these 
creatures by this simple means, than they would 
learn by the application of the fable of the ass and 
his driver, which they flatter themselves was 
expressly written for them. It is very well for 
obstinate persons to talk about the perverseness 
of what, in their conceit, they choose to call infe- 
rior animals ; surely they, of all others, should 
sympathize with the asses’ lamentations, and con- 
sider how they would conduct themselves under 
half their burthens: for who is there, while being 
struck with his outrageous noise, has not been 
equally moved by his expressive silence ; or that 
has not noticed how this comparatively patient 
creature rather bears than carries his panniers ; 
feeling, as he must, that they would be more in 
place upon his master’s shoulders. When he makes 
a full stop on the road, it is only in virtue of what 
is called his vices; and could he be called upon for 


a verbal explanation of his conduct, no doubt he 


—_ do it in a manner that might make his owner 
lush ! 

When obstinate persons become unmanageable, 
it may be shown how they may be made to manage 
themselves, by availing yourself of their tendency 
to do any thing but what is required of them. 
This has been happily illustrated in an attempt to 
ship off a drove of pigs; as often as they were 
impelled towards the vessel, so often they took just 
the contrary direction, till it was despaired of getting 
even one to enter; fortunately a tellow came up, 
who happened to be better acquainted with their 
natural history, and undertook the business for 
them. “ Only leave them to me,” he cried ; and in- 
stead of driving them towards the vessel, he pulled 
them separately back by the tail. This was enough 
for them ; they sprang instinctively forward, and 
embarked themselves in the finest order, and in 
most excellent time. Thus, if you wish to turn 
these persons to proper account, who cannot reason 
out their unreasonableness, you must particularly 
request of them to do nothing for you that you 
really stand in need of, and be very desirous they 
should do something for you that you would rather 
they would let alone; for, be assured of this, that 
they are not so desirous of having their own way, 
as they are determined you shall not have yours, 
and will even put themselves to great inconvenience, 
provided they can only put you to greater. 

Much has been said about the balance of power, 
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and the equal division of comfort ; both of which 
may be preserved so long as we are able to keep 
the scales in our own hands; but, if these matters 
are to be adjusted by obstinate servants, it will be 
difficult to say what will become of either—more- 
over, were these contrary tempers to be weighed 
against each other, their self-will would be found so 
far to preponderate over their self-love, as to promise 
them no other satisfaction than that of making all 
parties the worse for it. These, of {all others, are 
the persons who are able to turn their rule inverse 
to as perverse account as they can possibly desire, 
or occasion may not require; and to over-act or 
under-act their part with equal zeal and infidelity : 
they can be as officiously alive in matters which are 
not required of them, as though they were in the 
actual discharge of their duty; and be found as 
trusty in such affairs as a fox with a fire-brand, or 
a monkey with a message; whereas, should there 
be a real demand for their services, they would be 
as insensible to the call, and as impervious to the 
consequence, as the shell of a tortoise ; and would 
display about as much activity as the creature con- 
tained in it. Though these persons seem to be 
sent into the world rather to cross our path than 
cheer our way, yet they have their uses, not only 
in the exercise of patience, but in showing that if 
they are not able to learn wisdom themselves, they 
are able to teach it to others, by their follies. As 
it may be said of other animals, they belong to such 
and such droves, so these may be supposed to be- 
long to such and such classes ; and it may be equally 
said respecting each, that you may do well to avoid 
them, but much better to keep out of their 
enclosures. 

If the obstinacy which cannot be interpreted 
reduces a man to the level of a brute, the obstinacy 
which he may attempt to account for, sinks him as 
much lower as it heightens his responsibility. 
This higher class of obdurates imagine there is 
more error in the admission than in the commission 
of evil, and would rather endure the penalty due to 
a thousand faults, than be detected in the acknow- 
ledgment of one. As no speculation, however, has 
been ventured upon with regard to this inexplicable 
temper, it can only be suspected to arise from that 
pride of heart which allows the passion so to prevail 
over the judgment as to determine it in favour of 
its invariable rule of wrong. 

It is true there may be great distinction in the 
names, but very little in the natures of these in- 
corrigible beings; nay, even among the ‘inflexibly 
just (as they would be called) are to be found cer- 
tain obdurate or obstinate persons, whose relative 
situation in life affords them sufficient power to 
demand without danger of resistance, and to with- 
hold without rendering a reason ; but, beyond this, 
there are those who may be termed governing un- 
governables ; who, froin office or station, can indulge 
this passion without being suspected of possess- 
ing it. We do not wonder at their liberty when 
it is known where they get their license, belonging, 
as they do,toa company that holds its charter under 
the right of contradiction ; whoever, therefore, may 
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dispute their deeds, none will presume to dispute 
their title, as “the family of the wrongheads is 
one of the most ancient families in the world.” 
But let all such persons be admonished of the fact, 
that, whatever may be moral indemnifications, any 
attempt to shelter themselves from personal ex- 
posure will only be like an escape into prison ; the 
passion may go free, but the countenance will go 
into confinement, nor will they even get their faces 
to bear false witness in favour of them, which must 
ever remain as faithful recorders of the whole. 

We can only imagine that, if this quality could 
be analyzed, it might be found to be compounded 
of pride, ill-nature, and conceit ; but as it may not 
be worth the process, it would be better to clear it 
all out of the way, as one determinate mass of un- 
mixed stupidity. 


OBSTINAOY, 


One head is given of this disposition in its most 
unquestionable character, in order that it may act 
as a direct reference’to those more specious lines, 
which may still exist in other connections, although 
in more various and less determined forms. 

The eyes not so full as they are protruding. 

' The eyebrows weak and indecisive. 

The nose in every sense the opposite to that of 
Resolution. 

The mouth not so determined as Resolution, 
full and pouting, but not pliable; lips thick, and 
swelling with discontent. , 

The forehead small but full, with fleshy projec- 
tions over the eyes. 

A general round swelling of the muscles of the 
face, the features rather blunt, and partaking of 
the same character. 

The general expression equally divided between 
determination and dissatisfaction, with no small 
portion of ill-will. 


[The next Illustration will be Cunning, 
a Kemale Portrait.| 








Town SEWERAGE IN EncLtanp.—From the 15th June, 
1850, till Ist March, 1862, 178 cities and towns were 
mpempres to borrow £3,983,533 for sewerage works ; 
and it is supposed that at least £1,000,000 sterling has 
been expended on such works without the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, in addition to £2,500,000, the 
probable cost of private works, home drains, &c.,’making 
a total of £7,500,000 during the last ten years, exclusive 
of the £3,000,000 now in course of expenditure on the 
intercepting and outlet sewers of the metropolis. 


Pustic Income ann Expenpiture.—The total 
revenue for the year ended the 3lst December, 1862, 
was £70,996,428 16s. 6d. The total ordinary expen- 
diture amounted to £70,341,552 13s. 5d.; but the 
expenses of fortifications, £1,170,000, make an excess 
of expenditure amounting to £515,123 16s. 11d. 


Rate OF Morratity rx Larce Towns.—The average 
mortality per 1,000 in the places named during the 
last five years was as follows :—London, 23°14; West 
Bromwich, 23°15 ; Walsall, 25°00; Wolverhampton, 
25°40 ; Dudley, 25°74; Birmingham, 25°94 ; Manchester, 
30°38 5; Liverpool, 32°34. T 





THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Caprrats Mayne Rem. 
(Continued from vol. xiv. p. 258.) 





CHAPTER LITII. 


TE domicile of Will Walford was even of hum- 
bler aspect than that of Dick Dancey. It looked 
more like a stack of fagots than a house. It had 
only one door, one window, and one room ; but 
these were sufficient for the owner, who lived alto- 
gether alone. 

The “ plenishing”’ was even less plentiful, and 
of a commoner kind than that in the cottage of the 
deer-stealer ; and the low truck bed in the corner, 
with its seanty clothing, looked as if the hand of 
woman had never spread coverlet upon it. 

This appearance of poverty in the woodman’s 
house was to some extent deceptive. However 
obtained, it was known that Walford had money— 
perhaps hidden somewhere about that rude hut; 


and his chalk score in the tap-room of the “ Pack- . 


horse” was always wiped out upon demand. No 
more did his dress betray any pecuniary strait. 
He went well habited; and could even afford a 
fancy costume when occasion called for it—to re- 
present Robin Hood or any other popular hero of 
the peasant fancy. 

It was this repute of unknown, and therefore 
indefinite, wealth, that in some measure sanctioned 
his claim to aspire to the hand of the beautiful 
Bet Dancey—the acknowledged belle of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and though his supposed possession of 
property had failed to win over the heart of the 
girl herself, it had much to do in making him the 
favourite of her father. Already suspicious of Bet’s 
partiality for the black horseman, what he witnessed 
that morning rendered him doubly so. It is true 
there was still nothing ascertained—nothing definite. 
The cavalier might have had some object in visiting 
Dancey’s cottage, other than an interview with Bet ; 
and Walford was only too willing to think so. 

But the circumstances were suspicious—sufli- 
ciently so to make sad havoc with the happiness of 
the woodman; and, had Dancey not returned at 
the time he did, there was no knowing what 
might have been the denouement of the interview 
he had interrupted. 

Pondering upon what it might have been, 
Walford walked slowly towards his own hovel—but 
a few hundred yards from that of the deer-stealer— 
and separated from the latter by the beechen 
thickets of Wapsey’s Wood. 

He did not go in silence, but kept muttering as 
he went—at intervals breaking into louder enun- 
ciations, as some thought more exasperating than 
common came across his excited brain. 

Again he repeated the menace made on his first 
departure from the cottage. 

“Kes, dang me! I'll keep my threet, if 1 shud 
ha’ to hang for ’t!”’ 

This time, however, the “threet”’ applied to a 
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speciai victim—Holtspur. It is true that he still 
mentally reserved a condition; and that was, 
should his suspicions prove correct. He was 
determined to play the spy upon his sweetheart 
by day and by night; and, should he discover 
good grounds for his jealousy, nothing should then 
stay — from the fell purpose already declared 
—to kill. 

This purpose—fully resolved upon as he walked 
through the wood homeward—had some effect in 
tranquilizing his spirit ; though it was far from 
giving it complete contentment. 

On entering his hut, he flung his axe into a 
corner, and himself into a chair—both acts being 
performed with an air of recklessness, that be- 
tokened a man sadly out of sorts with the world. 

His thoughts, still muttered aloud, told that 
his mind dwelt on the two individuals whose 
names constantly turned up in his soliloquy—Bet 
Dancey and Henry Holtspur. Though Bet was 
at intervals most bitterly abused, the cavalier came 
in for the larger share of his angry denunciation. 

“ Dang the interloper!”’ he exclaimed, “ Why 
doan’t he keep to his own sort? Ridin’ about wi’ 
his fine horse and his fine feathers, an’ pokin’ his- 
self into people’s cottages, where he have no 
business to be? Dang him! 

“ What's brought him into this neighbourhood 
anyhow ? I shud like to know that. An’ what’s 
he doin’ now ? I shud like to know that. Gatherin’ 
a lot o’ people to his house from all parts o’ the 
country, an’ them to come in the middle o’ the 
night! I shud jest like to know that. 

“‘Theer be somethin’ in it he don’t want to be 
know’d: else why shud them letters I carried— 
aye, an’ opened an’ read ’em too—why shud they 
have told them as I tuk ’em to, to come ’ithout 
bringin’ theer own grooms, an’ to come at that 
late hour o’ the night? Twelve o’clock the letters 
sayed—one an’ all o’ them! 

“ T shud like to know what it’s all about. That’s 
what I shud. 

“ Ay; an’ may be I know some’un else as wud like 
to know. That fellow as fought wi’ him at the feeat. 
I wish he'd run him through the ribs, instead o’ 
gettin’ run through hisself. Dang it! what can he 
be a wantin’ wi’ meP Can’t be ’bout that thwack 
I gin him over the skull cap? If’t are consarnin’ 
that, he wouldn’t a’ sent after me as he’s done? 
No, he’d a sent a couple o’ his steel-kivered sogers, 
and tuk me at once. Withers sayed he meent 
well by me; but that Withers an’t to be depended 
on. I never knew him tell the truth afore he went 
sogerin’; an’ it an’t like he be any better now. 
Maybe this captain do mean well, for all that. I'd 
gie somethin’ to know what he be wanting. 

“ Dang it!’ he again broke forth, after pondering 
for a while. “ It moat be somethin’ about this very 
fellow—this black horseman! I shud say that ’ere 
captain ‘ll be thinkin o’ him, more’n about any- 
body else. If it be—Ha!” 

The last ejaculation was uttered in a significant 


tone, and prolonged, as if continuing some train of | 


thought that had freshly started into his brain. 





“If ’t be that ;—it may be? Dang me! I'll 
know! I'll go an’ see Master Captain Scarthe— 
that’s what they call him, I b’lieve. I'll go this 
very minnit,”’ 

tn obedience to this resolve the woodman rose 
to his feet, seized hold of his hat, and made direct 
for the door. 

Suddenly he stopped, looking outward upon some 
object that seemed to have caused him both grati- 
fication and astonishment. 

“T’ve heerd say,” he muttered, “that when the 
devil be wanted he beeant far off. ‘“‘ Dang it! the 
very man I war goin’ to see be comin’ to see me! 
Ees—that be the captain o’ the kewresseers, an’ 
that’s Withers as be a-ridin’ ahint him !” 





CHAPTER LIV. 


Walford’s announcement was the simple truth. 
It was Captain Scarthe and the confidant Withers 
who were approaching the hovel. His conjecture 
aa equally correct. They were coming to see 

im. 

They were on horseback. They did not ride 
quite up to the door. When within a score yards 
or so, the officer dismounted ; and, giving his bridle 
to the trooper, advanced on foot and alone towards 
the hut. 

There was no enclosure around the domicile of 
the woodman—not even a ditch; and his visitor, 
without stopping, walked straight up to the door— 
ni Walford was standing on the stoup to receive 

im. 

With the quick eye of an old campaigner, 
Scarthe saw that on the ugly face of his late adver- 
sary there was no anger. Whatever feeling of 


hostility the latter might have entertained at the — 


féte, for some reason or other, appeared to have 
vanished ; and the captain was as much surprised 
as gratified at beholding something like a smile, 
where he expected nothing less than a frown. 
Almost intuitively did Scarthe construe this ex- 
pression. The man before him had an enemy that 


he knew to be his (Scarthe’s) also—one that he: 


hated more than Scarthe himself. 

To make certain of the justness of this conjec- 
ture was the first thought ofthe cuirassier captain. 

“ Good morrow, my friend !”’ began he, approach- 
ing the woodman with the most affable air, “ I hope 
the little incident that came so crookedly between 
us, and which I most profoundly regret—I hope it 
has been equally forgotten and forgiven by you. 
As I am an 1 a of bravery, even in an ad- 
versary, I shall feel highly complimented if you will 
join me in a stoup of wine. You see I always go 
prepared—lest I should lose my way in these vast 
forests of yours, and perhaps perish of thirst.” 

As he approached the conclusion of this some- 
what prolonged peroration, he held up a flask—sus- 
pended by a strap over his shoulders—and un- 
concernedly commenced extracting the stopper. 

His ci-devant adversary, who seemed both sur- 
prised and pleased at this brusque style of soldering 
2 quarrel, eagerly accepted the proffered chalienge ; 
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and, after expressing assent in his own rough way, 
invited the cavalier to step inside his humble domi- 
cile, and be accommodated with a seat. 

To this invitation Scarthe gave ready consent ; 
and in another minute had planted himself on one 
of the two dilapidated chairs which the hovel con- 
tained. 

The wine was soon decanted into a pair of tin 
cups, instead of silver goblets ; and in less than ten 
minutes’ time Captain Scarthe and Will Walford 
were upon as friendly terms, as if the former had 
never kissed the lips of Maid Marian, or the latter 
broken a cross-bow over his head. 

“The fact is, my bold Robin!’ said Scarthe, by 
way of a salvo, ‘“‘I and my companion, the cornet, 
had taken a little too much of this sort of stuff on 
that particular morning; and you know when a 
man ——” 

“ Dang it, yes!” rejoined the rustic, warming to 
his splendid companion, who might likely become 
a powerful patron, “ when one has got a drop too 
much beer i’ the head, he arn’t answerable for every 
bit o’ mischief in that way. I knew ’twas only in 
sport ye kissed the lass. Dangit! I’dha’ done 
the same myself. Ay, that I would.” 

“Ah! and a pretty lass she is, this Maid Marian. 
Your sweetheart, I take it, Master Walford ?” 

“Oh! e-es—she be somethin’ o’ that sort,’’ re- 
plied the woodman, rather conceited by making the 
avowal. 


“A fortunate fellow you are! I dare:say you 
will soon be married to her 2” 


Walford’s reply to this interrogatory was both 
ambiguous and indistinct. 

“As one,’’ continued the captain, “who has a good 
deal of experience in marrying matters—for I’ve 
had a wife or two myself—I’d advise you—that is, 
after the fair creature becomes Mistress Walford— 
not to permit any more presents of flowers.”’ 

“ Dang it!” ejaculated the jealous lover. 

“T saw that little affair in the old camp, and, to 
say the truth, was not a little surprised. If any one 
deserved those flowers from Maid Marian, it was 
surely the man who first took up her quarrel. That 
was yourself, Master Walford: as my skull-case— 
which still aches at the remembrance—can truly 
testify.” 

“Dang me, if I didn’t! The black horseman 
had no business to interfere, had he ?” 

_“Nota bit! You and I could have settled our 
little difference between ourselves; and I was just 
upon the eve of asking your forgiveness—for I felt 
I had been foolish—when this fellow stepped in. 
He interfered for no other reason than to figure 
well in the eyes of the girl. I could see plain 
enough it was that; though I knew nothing of 
either party at the time. But I’ve learnt some- 
thing since that puts that matter beyond dispute.” 

‘ Learnt somethin’ since! you have—you have ?” 


gasped Walford, springing up from his chair, and | 


earnestly stooping towards the speaker, “If thee 
know’st anything anent Maid Marian—Bet Dancey 
I mean, an him—tell it me, mister; tell it me, 


’ 





“ Keep cool, Walford! Resume your seat, pray. 
I'll tell you ail I know ; but, before I can make sure 
that I have been correctly informed, it is necessary 
for me to know more of this person whom you 
call by the high sounding name of the Black Horse- 
man. Perhaps you can tell me something that will 
enable me to identify him with the individual whose 
name I have heard, in connection with that of Maid 
Marian, or Bet Dancey—as you say the beauty is 
called.” 

“What do you want to know’o’ him!” asked 
Walford, evidently ready to impart all the intelli- 
gence regarding the black horseman of which he was 
himself possessed. 

“ Everything,’’ replied Scarthe, perceiving that he 
need not take much trouble to keep up a show of 
reserve. “As for myself, I know only his name. 
After all, it may not have been him who . 

“Who what?” quickly inquired the impatient 
listener. 

“Til tell you presently, Master Walford; if you'll 
only have a little patience. Where does this Holt- 
spur live ?” 

“?Tain’t very far off from here—just a mile t’other 
side o’ Wapsey’s Wood—in a big hollow 7 the 
hills. Stone Dean the place be called. It bea 
queery sort o’ a old house—and a good lot out 0’ 
repairs, I reckon.” 

“Does he see any company ?” ’ 

“Wal, if you mean company—sich as fine ladies 
an’ the like—I doan’t think he ever do get that 
sort about him. And not much o’ any sort whiles 
the sun be a-shinin’. After night——”’ 

“ Ah! his friends generally visit him by night,” 
interrupted Scarthe. “Is that your meaning, Master 
Walford ?”’ 

‘No, not gen’rally—ye mout say altogether. I 
have been to Stone Dean more’n twenty times 
since he coomed to live at the old house—at all 
hours I’ve been—an’ I never seed a soul theer i’ 
the day time, ’cepting myself an’ Dick Dancey. 
Theer be a’ odd sort o’ a sarvint he brought wi’ 
him—a Indgen they calls him.” 

“But he has visitors in the night time, you 
think ?” 

“ Aye! that he have—lots o’ ’em.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“ Doan’t know neera one o’ ’em. They be all 
strangers to these parts—leastwise they appear so 
—as they come ridin’ and kivered wi’ mud an’ 
dust, like after makin’ a longish bit o’ a journey. 
There ‘ll be a biggish gatherin’ o’ em’ theer nex 
Sunday night—considerin’ the letters that’s gone. 
I took six myself, an’ Dick Dancey as many 
more—to say nothing o’ a bunch carried up the 
west end o’ the county by a fellow I doan’t know 
nothin’ about. It be a meeting o’ some sort, 1 
take it.” 

“ On next Sunday night, you say ?” 

The question was evidently put with a keen 
interest ; for the revelations which Will Walford 
was making had all at once changed the jocular 
air of his interrogator into one of undisguised 
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“* Next Sunday night !” 

“ At what hour?” . 

“Twelve o’ the clock.” 

“You are sure about the hour ?” 

“T ought to be: since [ ha’ got to be thecr my- 
self, along wi’ Dick Dancey, to look to the gentle- 
men’s horses. A goddish lot o’ ’em theer’ll be for 
the two o’ us to manage, as the gentlemen be 
coomin’ without theer grooms. But what was it, 
mister ?’’ inquired the woodman, returning to the 
torturing thought that was still uppermost; “ you 
sayed you knowed somethin’ as happened atween 
Bet Dancey an’ him? If he’s been and done it 
then, dang me! I’ll keep my threet, if I shud ha’ 
to swing for it.” 

“ Done what ?” 

“Made a fool o’ Bet—that’s what I mean. 
What is ’t ye know, Mister Captain. Please to tell 
me that !” 

“Well, then,” replied the tempter, speaking 
slowly and deliberately, as if to find time for the 
concoction of some plausible tale. ‘‘ For myself, I 
can’t say I know anything—that is, for certain—I 
have only heard—altogether by accident—too, that 
your Maid Marian was seen—out in the woods with 
a gentleman—and at a very unreasonable hour of 
the night.” 

What night ?” Gr: the woodman. 

“Let me see! Was it the night of the féte ? 
No. It was the next after—if I remember aright.” 

“ Damn her! The very night I was gone over to 
Rickmans’orth wi’ them letters. Augh! 

“T shouldn’t have known it was this fellow 
Holtspur, as the person who gave me the infor- 
mation didn’t know it to be him. It was only 
told me that the man—whoever he might be— 
was dressed in fine style, but from what I’ve 
seen myself, and that you've just now told me, I 
think it very likely that he was the individual. 
It was in the woods—near this Stone Dean—where 
they were seen. You say he lives there. It looks 
suspicious, don’t it ?” 

“*Twar him! I know it—I be sure o’t. Augh! 
If I don’t ha’ revenge on him, and her too. Dang 
the deceitful slut! I will! I will!” 

“‘ Perhaps the girl’s not so much to blame. He’s 
a rich fellow—this Holtspur, and may have tempted 
her with his money. Gold goes a great way in 
such matters.” 

“Oh! if ’t were only money, I could bear it 
better. No! It an’t that, mister, it an’t that! 
I’m a’most sure it an’t. She’s done it, damn her!” 

“‘Perhaps we may be mistaken. Things ma 
not have gone so far as you think. At all events, I 
should advise you to let the girl alone, and confine 
your revenge to the villain who has wronged her.” 

“Him first—him first! And then, if I find 
she’s let herself be made a fool 0’ ——” 

‘‘ Whether or not, he deserves no thanks from 
you for having made the attempt.” 

“Tl thank him !—I will, whenever I gets the 
chance. Wait ’till I ha’ the chance.” 


‘ " * . . . 
“If I’m not mistaken, you may have it, without 
waiting long.” 


Misinterpreting these words, the woodman 
glanced towards his axe with a significant and 
savage leer, that did not escape the keen eye of 
Scarthe. 

“True,” said the latter, in a tone of disapproval, 
“you might have ¢hat chance almost at any hour. 
But there would also be a chance of failure, with a 
considerable risk of your getting run through the 
body. If what you have told me be as I suspect, 
there will be no need to resort to such extreme 
measures. Perhaps I may be able to point outa 
surer and safer method, to rid yourself of this 
detestable rival.” 

“Oh! Mister Captain! If you would only do 
that—only tell me how—VU—L'll—” 

‘¢ Have patience! I may be able to help you,” 
interrupted Scarthe, rising to take his departure. 
“T’ve something in my mind will just suit you, I 
think. But it requires a little reflection, and some 
ee steps that must be taken elsewhere. 

shall return here to-night, after sunset. Mean- 
while, stay at home ; or if you go abroad keep your 
tongue quiet. Not a word to anyone of what has 
passed between us. Take another pull at the flask, 
to keep you in spirits. Now, good-day to you.” 

Having pronounced these parting words, the 
officer walked out of the hut ; and, returning to his 
horse, leaped lightly into the saddle and rode off— 
followed by his attendant. 

He did not communicate to the latter aught of 
what had transpired between him and the wood- 
man. The muttered words that escaped him as 
he turned away from the hut were spoken in a slow, 
measured soliloquy. 

‘‘ No doubt one of the very assemblies of which 
his Majesty has spoken so opportunely in his 
despatch. Richard Scarthe shall make one at that 
meeting—uninvited though he be. Ah! if I can 
only find a fair opportunity to play eavesdropper, 
I promise Master Holtspur a more substantial 
dwelling than that he now inhabits! Ho! have no 
fear, kind King Carolus! Right willingly shall I 
play the spy !” 


CHAPTER LV. 


It was Michaelmas night over merry England ; 
but at that late hour when the rustic, weary with 
the revels incidental to the ‘day, had retired to 
rest and dream. In other words, it was midnight. 

Though at that season of the year when a clear 
sky might be expected, the might in question 
chanced to be an exception. The canopy of bright 
blue, usually smiling over the Chiltern Hills, was 
obscured by black cumulous clouds, that hung in 
motionless masses, completely shrouding the firma- 
ment. Not a ray of light from either moon or 
stars was shed upon the earth; and the narrow 
bridle-path, as well as the wider highway, could 
with difficulty be discerned under the feet of the 
traveller. 

Notwithstanding the almost complete opacity of 
the darkness, it was not continuous. Gleams of 
light at intervals flashed over the sward, or, with 
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fitful coruscation, illumined the deep arcades of | 


the forest—the beeches for a moment appearing 
burnished by the blaze. Though as yet not a 
breath of air stirred among the trees, nor a drop of 
rain had fallen upon their leaves, those three sure 
foretellers of the storm—clouds, lightning, and 
thunder—betokened its proximity. Jt was such a 
night as a traveller would have sought shelter at 
the nearest inn, and stayed under its roof—unless 
urged upon an errand of more than ordinary 
importance. 

Despite the darkness of the paths and the late- 
ness of the hour—despite the tempest surely 
threatening in the sky, some such errand had 
tempted forth travellers—a goodly number of them 
—on that particular night. 

On the ramification of roads and bridle-paths 
that connected the towns of Uxbridge and Beacons- 
field with the flanking villages of Fulmer, Stoke, 
Hedgerley, and the two Chalfonts, more than twenty 
travellers might have been seen, all on horseback, 
and riding each by himself—in a few instances only 
two or three of them going together. 

Though upon different roads, and heading in 
different directions, they all appeared to be making 
for the same central bourne ; which, as they neared 
it, could be told to be the old house of Stone Dean. 

One by one they kept arriving at this point of 
convergence ; and, passing through the gate of the 
park, one after another, rode silently up to the 
front of the dwelling—where they as silently dis- 
mounted. 

There, delivering up their horses to three men— 
who stood ready to take them—the visitors stepped 
unbidden within the open doorway ; and, following 
a dark-skinned youth, who, speechless, received 
them, were conducted along the dimly-lighted corri- 
dor, and ushered into an inner apartment. 

As they passed under the light of the hall lamp— 
or had been seen outside during the occasional 
flashes of the lightning—the costume and bearing 
of these saturnine guests proclaimed them to be 
men of no mean degree; while the travel-stained 
habiliments of most of them told that they had 
ridden a long distance, before entering the gates of 
Stone Dean, 

It might have been remarked as strange, that 
such cavaliers of quality were thus travelling unat- 
tended—for not one of them was accompanied by 
groom, or servant of any sort. It was also strange, 
that no notice was taken of this circumstance by 
the men who led off their horses towards the 
stables—all three performing their duty without the 
slightest exhibition either of curiosity or surprise. 

None of the three wore the regular costume of 





grooms or stable servants; nor had any of them 
the appearance of being accustomed to act in such 
capacity. The somewhat awkward manner, in 
which they were performing their metier, plainly pro- 
claimed that it was new to them; while their style 


to belong to some other calling. 
Two were habited in the ordinary peasant garb 
of the period—with a few touches that told them | 





to be woodmen; and as the lightning flashed upon 
their faces it revealed the particular woodmen 
they were—Dick Dancey and his coadjutor, Will 
Walford. 

The dress of the third was not characteristic of 
any exact calling; but appeared rather a com- 
bination of several styles: as though several 
individuals had contributed a portion of their 
apparel to its make-up. There was a pair of buff- 
leather boots, which, in point of elegance, might 
have encased the feet and ankles of a cavalier— 
the wide tops turned down over the knees, show- 
ing a profusion of white lawn lining inside. Above 
these led the legs of a pair of petticoat 
breeches, of coarse kersey, which strangely con- 
trasted with the costly lining of the boots. Above 
the waistband of the breeches puffed out a shirt of 
finest linen—though far from being either spotless 
or clean; while this was again overtopped by a 
doublet of homespun woollen cloth, of the kind 
known as “ marry-muffe’ — slashed along the 
sleeves with the cheapest of cotton velveteen. 
Over this, in like contrast, was the broad lace 
collar band of a cavalier, with cuffs to correspond— 
both, however, looking as if the last = of deposit 
had been the buck-basket of a washerwoman, and 
the wearer had taken them thence without waiting 
for them to be submitted to the operations of the 
laundry. 

Add to the above-mentioned habiliments a high- 
crowned felt hat, somewhat battered about the 
brim—with a tarnished tinsel band, though without 
any pretence at a plume—and you have the com- 
plete costume of the third individual who was 
acting as an extemporized stable-helper at Stone 
Dean. 

Had there been light enough for the travellers 
to have scrutinized his features, no doubt they 
would have been somewhat astonished at the queer- 
looking personage who assisted in disembarrassing 
them of their steeds. Perhaps some of them, 
seeing his face, might have thought twice before 
trusting him with the care of a valuable horse : for, 
in the tall stalwart figure, that appeared to be both 
peasant and gentleman, in alternate sections, they 
might have recognised an old and not very trust- 
worthy acquaintance—the famed footpad, Gregory 
Garth. 

In the darkness, however, Gregory ran no risk 
either of observation or detection ; and continued 
to play his improvised part without any apparent 
apprehension of an awkward encounter. 





CHAPTER LVI. 


By the time that the t clock in the tower of 
Chalfont Church had ceased tolling twelve, more 
than twenty of the nocturnal visitors to Stone Dean 
had entered within the walls of that quaint old 
dwelling ; and still the sound of shod hoofs, clinking 
occasionally against the granite stones upon the 
adjacent road, told that an odd straggler or two 


| had yet to arrive. 


Just at this time two horsemen, riding together, 
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passed in through the gate of the park; and, follow- 

ing the fashion of the others, continued on to the 

front of the house—where, like the others, they also 

dismounted, and surrendered up their horses to 

se of the men who stepped forward to receive 
em, 

These horses, like the others, were led back 
to the stables ; but their riders, instead of entering 
the house by the front door—as had been done by 
all those who had preceded them—in this respect 
deviated slightly from the programme. 

As soon as the two grooms, who had led off their 
horses, were fairly out of sight, they were seen to 
act in obedience to a sign given by the third ; who, 
whispering to them to follow him, led the way, 
first along the front of the house, and then around 
one of its wings towards the rear. 

Even had there been moonlight, it would have 
been difficult to identify these new comers, who 
were thus so mysteriously diverted from making 
entrance by the front door. 

Both were mufiled in cloaks—more ample and 
heavy than the quality of the night seemed to call 
for. But the threatening storm might account for 
this providence on their parts. 

On rounding the angle of the building, the man 
preceding them made a stop, half-facing about. 

A gleam of lightning disclosed the countenance 
of their conductor. It was the woodman—Walford. 

His face was paler than wont—of that ghastly 
hue that denotes the consciousness of guilt—while 
his deep-set watery eyes shining from beneath his 
white a raciage and hay-coloured hair, in the glare 
of the electric light, gave to his ill-favoured features 
an expression almost demoniac, 

The countenances of the two cavaliers were also 
for an instant illuminated. One was the handsome 
face of Captain Scarthe—appearing like that of 
the guide—unnaturally pale under the unearthly 
sheen of the electric light. The other was the 
stupid countenance of his subaltern — Cornet 
Stubbs. 

While the light lasted, Walford was seen beckon- 
ing them to follow faster. 

“‘Coom on, masters !”’ muttered he, in an earnest, 
hurried tone, “ There’s ne’er a minute to be lost. 
That ’ere dummy o’ an’ Indgen has got his eyes 
everywhere. If he sees ye, he’ll want to take ye 
inside among the rest; an’ that won’t answer yer 
purpose, I reckon.” 

“No! that would never do,” muttered Scarthe, 
hastening his steps ; “OUR presence inside would 
spoil this pretty pie, I should think. Go on, my 
good fellow! We’ll follow you—close on the skirts 
of your doublet.” 

Without another word the trio moved on—the 
guide keeping a pace or two in the advance, and 
Stubbs clumsily following in the rear. 

Xn this order they continued around the right 
wing of the house—all three making their way with 
as much silence and caution, as if they had been 
a band of burglars about to enter upon the cere- 
mony of “ cracking a crib.” 


The almost amorphous darkness would have hin- 


—- — -—— 





dered them from being seen, even had there been 
any one in the way. But there was not—no one 
to see them stealing along that sombre-coloured 
wall—no eye to witness their entrance into that 
private side-door that admitted them by a narrow 
passage into the unused apartments of the house— 
no eye to behold them as they stood within that 
small dark chamber, that communicated by a door 
window of dingy glass with the large hall in which 
the guests of Henry Holtspur were now all 
assembled. 

“ Just the place!’ whispered Scarthe, as;-glan- 
cing through the cobweb-covered glass, he saw the 
forms of a score of men, moving confusedly over 
the floor of a well-lit apartment, and listened to 
the murmur of their voices. ‘‘ The very observatory 
I wished for. Now go, my good fellow!”’ he con- 
tinued, transferring his whisper to the ear of Wal- 
ford. ‘In twenty minutes, steal our horses out of 
the stables, and have them ready.. We shall steal 
back to the front entrance. Your worthy con- 
freres will never know but that we’ve issued from 
the hive inside there. If they should suspect any- 
thing, I’ve got two sorts of metal upon my person 
—one or other of which will be sure to keep them 

uiet.” 

Half pushing his late conductor back into the 
passage, Scarthe quietly closed the door behind 

im; and drew Stubbs up to the cobweb-covered 
glass. There both silently took their stand, and 
waited like a pair of gigantic spiders, that had placed 
themselves in expectation of prey. 

Neither made the slightest stir. They no longer 
talked to each other even in whispers. They were 
too well aware of the danger they would incur, if 
detected in their eavesdropping—perhaps pay for 
it with their lives; or, at the very least, suffer severe 
punishment, by a castigation upon the spot, and 
the consequent disgrace due to their dastardly con- 
duct. The act they were committing was of no 
trifling character—no child’s play of hide-and-seek 
—but a bold and dangerous game of espionage— 
in which not only the personal liberty, but even 
the lives of many individuals might be placed in 
peril—these, too, among the noblest in the land. 

Scarthe was conscious of all this; and, but that 
he was impelled to the act by the most powerful 
passion of man’s nature—the promptings of a pro- 
found jealousy—he might have hesitated before 
placing himself in such a position. His mere 
political proclivities would never have tempted him 
to the committal of such an act. Much as he 
inclined towards the king, he was not the man to 
play spy over a conference of conspirators—such 
as he believed this assembly to be, from motives 
of mere loyalty. That which stimulated him was 
stronger by far. 

He had not placed himself in that position there 
blindly trusting tochance. Like a skilled strategist, 
as he was, he had well reconnoitred the ground 
before entering upon it. His coadjutor, Walford, 
acting under a somewhat similar motive, had freely 
furnished him with all the information he required. 
The latter—from an acquaintance with the old 
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“caretaker ’’ who held charge of the house previous 
to Holtspur’s arrival—had a thorough knowledge 
of the dwelling of Stone Dean —its ins and its 
outs, its trap-doors and sliding panels —every 
room it contained, from cellar to garret. Walford 
had assured the spy that the chamber in which he 
secreted him was never entered by any one; and 
that the glass-door communicating with the larger 
apartment could not be opened, without breaking it 
to pieces. Not only was its lock sealed with the 
rust of time, but the door itself was nailed fast to 
the posts and lintels. There was no fear of their 
being seen. The cobwebs precluded the possibility 
of that. As to their being heard, it would depend 
upon their own behaviour ; and neither the captain 
nor his cornet desired to attract attention upon 
this particular occasion. 

For the rest the affair had been easy enough. 
Among a crowd of unknown guests arriving at the 
house—even under the supervision of a staff of 
regular domestics—it was not likely that a distince- 
tion should be made between the invited and those 
unasked ; much less under the outré circumstances 
foreseen and well understood by Scarthe and his 
companions. 

Neither Dancey nor Garth were supposed to 
know the persons of either. Nor yet had Oriole 
seen them; though Walford was far more con- 
cerned about the instincts of the Indian than the 
observations of his fellow-helpers. 

ae far, however, he had succeeded in bafiling all 
three. 

Scarthe commenced by wiping from the glass 
enough of the cobwebs, to give him a clear disc of 
the size of a crown piece. 

With his eye close to this, he commanded a 
view of the adjoining apartment, as well as the com- 
pany it contained. 

As to hearing, there was no difficulty about that. 
Even the ordinary conversation could be heard 
plainly through the panes; but, when any one 
spoke louder than the rest, every word could be 
distinguished. 





CHAPTER LVII. 


Scarthe had not been very long occupied in his 
surveillance, before perceiving that he was playing 
the spy upon a company of gentlemen. None pre- 
sent were of the peasant type. Of that class there 
did not appear to be one individual in the room. 

Soon also did he become acquainted with the 
general tenour of the discourse ; and he was con- 
vinced of the correctness of his conjecture, that 
the meeting was an assembly of conspirators—that 
was the name given to it by the royalist captain, 
we eee = it merit to be called a conference 
Of patriots—perhaps the purest that ever - 
bled on the south ’ ; can ss 

The subjects discussed were various, but all re- 
lating to matters of great moment :—to the liberty 
of the subject and the encroachments of the sove- 


reign. Out of doors or inside, these were the topics 
of the time. 





As speakers three or four appeared to be re- 
garded above the rest; and when one or other of 
these stood up, an air of silent respect pervaded 
the whole assembly. 

Scarthe had no personal knowledge of these dis- 
tinguished individuals. He little suspected, when 
that man of noble mien rose up to speak—he for 
whom the hum of conversation became suddenly 
hushed—and upon whom every eye was turned 
with a regard that seemed that of a brotherly 
affection—little suspected the sneaking spy of a 
king, that he was listening to the most disinterested 
patriot England has ever produced—that glorious 
hero of the Chilterns—John Hampden. 

As little knew he that in the speaker who fol- 
lowed—a man of mature age, and perhaps of more 
eloquent tongue—he beheld the future accuser of 
Stafford,—the bold prosecutor who successfully 
brought this notorious tool of a tyrant to the block. 

Neither did Scarthe recognise in that young but 
grave gentleman, who spoke so enthusiastically in 
favour of a nonconformist religion, the self-denying 
nobleman, Sir Harry Vane; nor in him who had 
a quick answer for every opponent, and a jest for 
every occasion, the elegant, whose appearance of 
superficial dandyism concealed a heart truly devoted 
to the interests of English liberty—Harry Martin 
of Berks. 

From his concealment Scarthe saw all these noble 
and heroic men without identifying them. He 
cared not for one or the other—what they did, or 
what they said. His eye was set and his ear bent, 
to see one whom he had not yet seen—to hear one 
who had not yet spoken. 

The host of the house—he who had summoned 
these guests together—was the man whom Scarthe 
desired to see and hear. Though the royalist spy 
felt. satisfied that what had passed already would 
be proof sufficient against Henry Holtspur, he 
wanted one speech from his own mouth—one word 
that would more surely convict him. 

He was not disappointed. In that congregation 
Henry Holtspur was not expected to be silent. 
Though regarded more in the light of an actor 
than a speaker, there were those who waited to 
hear him with that silent eagerness that tells of a 
truer appreciation than the ebullition of a noisy 
enthusiasm. As the host of the assembly he 
had hitherto modestly kept in the background, 
until forced to take his turn; but his turn at length 
came. 

In a speech which occupied over an hour, Pym 
had set before the meeting a full list of the griev- 
ances under which the nation groaned—a sort of 
epitome of the famous oration that afterwards 
ushered in the attainder of Strafford. Its effect 
upon all, was to strengthen them in the determina- 
tion to oppose, with greater energy than ever, the 
usurpations of the court ; and many of the gentle- 
men present declared their willingness to make any 
sacrifice, either personal or pecuniary, rather than 
tamely submit longer to the illegal exactions of the 
monarch. 

“Why,” said Holtspur, rising to his feet and 
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standing conspicuously before his guests, “ why do 
we continue to talk in enigmas? I, for one, am 
tired of keeping up this pretence of hostility 
towards the subordinates, while the real enem 
may be permitted to escape all accusations of cri- 
minality. 1t is not Strafford, nor Laud, nor Finch, 
nor Windebank who are the oppressors of the 
ses le. These are but the tools of the tyrant. 
estroy them to-day, and to-morrow others will be 
found to supply their place—as fitting and truculent 
as they. Te what end, then, are our protests and 
ee P The hydra of despotism can only 
crushed by ye eae it of its head. The tree of 
evil is not to be destroyed by here and there lopping 
off a branch—only by striking at its roots! 

“Some gentlemen here seem to think, that, by 
surrounding the king with good counsellors we 
may succeed in bringing him to rule with justice. 
But good counsellors under the influence of an 
unscrupulous court may some day change their 
character ; and then the work will have to be done 
over again. Look at Strafford himself! Ten years 
ago, had we met as we meet to-night, Thomas 
Wentworth would have been among us—foremost 
in our council! See the baneful effect of court 
favour. It will ever be so—as long as men set up 
an idol, call it a king, and fall down upon their 
knees to worship it! 

“For my part I scorn to palter with words. I 
see but one criminal worthy our accusations ; and 
he is neither prime minister, nor secretary, nor 
bishop ; but the master of all three. In my mind, 
gentlemen, it is no longer a question of whether 
we are to be ruled by a good king, or a bad king; 
but whether we are to have a king at all!” 

we Aly sentiments!” cried Harry Martin, and 
several others of the younger and bolder spirits ; 
while a general murmur of approbation was heard 
throughout the room. 

These were wild words—even within that secret 
assemblage. The question of king, or no king, had 
begun to shape itself in the minds of a few men ; but 
this was the first time it had been heard upon the 
lips of any one. It was the first spoken sum- 
mons invoking that dark shadow that hovered over 
the head of Charles Stuart until his neck lay bleed- 
ing on the block. 

“ Enough!” gasped out Scarthe, in an almost 
inaudible whisper, as he recovered his long sus- 

ended breath, “enough for my purpose—you 
eard, it Stubbs ?”’ 

““I did, by Ged!” replied the subordinate spy, 
taking care to imitate his superior in the low tone 
in which he made answer. 

“We may go now,” said Scarthe. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing more to be seen or done—at least nothing 
I care about. Ha! who’s speaking now? That 
voice ? Surely I’ve heard it before ?”’ 

And as he said this, he placed his eye once more 
to the disc of clear glass. 

Suddenly drawing himself back, and clutching 
his associate by the arm, he muttered: 

“Who do you think is there ¢” 

“ Can’t guess, captain.” 





*‘ Listen, then!’ and, placing his lips close to 
the ear of his companion, he whispered in slow 
syllables, ‘Sir Mar-ma-duke Wade.” 

* Do you say so?” 

ff for yourself: look and listen. Do both 
well, for the words you will hear! may yet win you 
your sweetheart.” 

‘“¢ How, captain ?” 

“ Don’t question me now,” replied the latter in 
an earnest tone, at the same time returning to his 
attitude of attention. i 

It was in truth Sir Marmaduke Wade who was 
addressing the assembly ; but his speech was a very 
short one: for the knight was no orator; and it was 
nearly finished by the time Scarthe and the cornet 
had succeeded in placing themselves in a position 
to hear him. 

Enough reached the ears of the former to give 
him all that he wanted for a fell purpose ; that even 
at that moment had commenced taking shape in 
bis mind. 

In the few words that dropped from the lips of 
his host, Scarthe could find sufficient evidence of 
disloyalty. Indeed, the presence of Sir Marmaduke 
in that place—coupled with, perhaps, something 
more than suspicion which the king already enter- 
tained towards him—would be proof enough to 
satisfy the Star Chamber. 

“We may go now,” whispered Scarthe, stealing 
towards the door, and drawing his subaltern gently 
after him. “ Softly, cornet |’’ continued he, as hand- 
in-hand they retraced the dark passage. ‘ Those 
boots of yours creak like a ship in a swell! Fancy 
you are treading on eggs !” 

As he finished this facetious speech, they had 
reached the outer door; and the next moment 
emerged into the open air, whispering mutual 
congratulations, like a brace of felons escaping 
from the confinement of a prison. 

“Tf this fellow,” said Scarthe, ‘‘ can only succeed 
in extricating our horses, I think we may flatter 
ourselves that we have made a successful job of it. 
Come on !” 

And Scarthe led the way along the wall towards 
the front of the dwelling. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


They proceeded with as much caution as ever. 
Though outside, they were not yet safe ‘from 
having their presence discovered and their purpose 
suspected. The sky was clearer than when they 
had last looked upon it: for the thunderstorm 
having passed, scattered the clouds, and deluged 
the earth with rain. 

At the angle of the building they could make 
out the figure of a man, standing under the shadow 
of a spreading tree. It was Walford. On seeing 
them, he stepped forth and advanced towards them. 

“Theer be nobody by the front,’ he muttered, 
when near enough to be heard. “Stay by the 
door, but don’t show yer faces. I’ll-ha’ the horses 
round in an instant o’ time.” 
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Saying this, the traitor left them, and disappeared 
in the direction of the stables. 

Obedient to his instructions, they took their 
stand, and, still conversing in whispers, awaited 
his return. 

True to his promise, almost in an instant the 
two horses were brought round—one led by himself, 
the other by Dancey. 

The latter was too much occupied by the gold 
piece glistening in his palm to think of scrutinizing 
the countenance of the giver. 

“ Odds luck, Wull!” said he, exclaiming to his 
comrade, after the two horsemen had ridden off ; 
“ stable-keepin’ appear to be a better bisness than 
windin’ the axe! If they be all as liberal as that 
’un, we shall ha’ a goodish night o’t.” 

Wull assented with a shrug of his shoulders and 
a significant grin—which in the darkness was not 
noticed by the unsuspicious deerstealer. 

“What a grand coup it would be!” observed 
Scarthe, half in soliloquy, as they rode away. 

“ What, captain ?”’ inquired Stubbs. 

“To capture this whole nest of conspirators.” 

“ Tt would, by Ged!” 

‘It would get me that colonelcy, true as a 
trivet; and you, my worthy cornet, would become 
Captain Stubbs !” 

“Zounds! why not try to take ’em then ?” 

**Simply because we can’t. By the time we 
could get our vagabonds in their saddles, and ride 
back here, every knave of them would be gone. I 
saw they were about to break up; and that’s why 
I came so quickly away. Yes—yes!’’ continued 
he, reflectingly, “they'd be scattered to the four 
winds before we could get back. Besides—besides 
—he might get off in the darkness, and give us 
trouble to find him afterwards! What matters to 
me about the others? I must make sure of him, 
and that will be best done in the daylight. To- 
morrow he shall be mine; the day after the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower shall have him; and then the 
Star Chamber; and then—the scaffold !”’ 

“But, Captain,” said Stubbs, in answer to the 


+ soliloquized speech, only a portion of which he had 


heard, “ What about our worthy host, Sir Marma- 
duke? Can’t you take him ?” 

“At any time—ha! ha! ha! And hark you, 
Stubbs! I’ve a word for you on that delicate sub- 
ject. I’ve promised you promotion. The queen, 
on my recommendation, will see that you have it. 
But you get my endorsement, only on conditions— 
on conditions, do you hear?” 

“Ido. What conditions, Captain ?” 

“That you say nothing, either of where you've 
been, wiat_yon’ve heard, or what you’ve seen this 
night, till I give you the cue to speak.” 

. Me Not a word, by Ged! I promise that, Cap- 
ain. 

“Very well. It'll be to your interest, my 
worthy cornet, to keep that promise; if you ever 
expect me to call you captain. In time you may 
understand my reasons for binding you to secrecy, 
and in time you shall. Meanwhile, not a whisper 
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Marmaduke Wade. Ah! my noble knight !’’ Scarthe 
continued to himself, “I’ve now got the sun shining 
that will thaw the ice of your aristocratic super- 
ciliousness! And you, indifferent dame! If I mis- 
take not your sex and your sort, ere another moon 
has flung its mystic influence over your mind, I 
shall tread your indifference in the dust, and make 
you open those loving arms, twine them around 
the neck of Richard Scarthe; and cry —‘ Mine, 
dearest ! mine for ever!’”’ 

The speaker rose exultingly in his stirrups, as if 
he already felt that thrilling embrace, but, in a mo- 
ment after, sank back into his saddle, and sate in 
a cowed and cowering attitude. 

It was but the natural revulsion of his feelings— 
the reaction that succeeds the triumph of an unreal 
and selfish conceit. 

His sudden start upward had roused afresh 
the pain in his wounded arm. It recalled a series 
of circumstances calculated to humiliate him ;— 
his defeat—the finding of the glove—his suspicion 
of a rival—the assignation scene, that almost 
made that suspicion a certainty. 

All these remembrances, suggested by the sting of 
his still unhealed sword-wound, as they came rolling 
over his soul, simultaneously swept it clear of every 
thought of triumph; and, despite the success of his 
strategy, he re-entered the park of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade, as heavy in heart, and perhaps poorer in 
hope, than any tramping mendicant that had ever 
trod its tree-shadowed avenue. 

He knew the situation of Marion’s chamber. 
He had made it his business to ascertain that; but 
gazing upon the window as he rode forward gave 
him no consolation. There was no sign to cheer 
him—no light in the chamber—and the cold, vitre- 
ous sheen of the glass was in consonance with the 
chill that had again crept over his spirits. 

It embittered the vow which, instead of a prayer, 
passed from his lips, as he committed himself to 
his unquiet couch. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


Shortly after the spies had taken their de- 

— from Stone Dean, the conspirators might 

ave been seen emerging from the house, mounting 
their horses, and riding off. 

They went away much after the fashion in which 
they had come—in silence, alone, or in small groups 
—and, after clearing the gate entrance, going along 
different roads. 

Some half dozen stayed later than the rest ; but, 
before the daylight could have disclosed their iden- 
tity, these had also bidden adieu to Stone Dean, 
and were journeying far beyond the precincts of its 
secluded park. 

When his last guest was gone, two of Holtspur’s 
improvised grooms—for whose services he had no 
further occasion—also took their departure from 
the place. 

They were Dick Dancey and his coadjutor Wal- 
Both were afoot; and, as their routes coin- 
cided, they proceeded along the path together. 
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It was still only the earliest dawn of morning 
when this brace of worthies entered under the 
shadows of Wapsey’s Wood; but there was light 
enough to show that the steps of neither were as 
steady as they should have been. Both kept re- 
peatedly stumbling against the trees; and once 
Walford went head foremost into a pool of muddy 
water—from which he emerged with his foul com- 
plexion still fouler in appearance. 

The rain; which had rendered the path slippery, 
might have accounted for this unsteadiness in the 
steps of the two foresters. But there was also ob- 
servable in their speech an obliquity, which could not 
have been caused by the rain, but was clearly the 
consequence of exposure to some more potent fluid. 

Dancey conversed glibly and gleefully—interlard- 
ing his speech with an occasional spell of chuck- 
ling laughter. He had come away highly satisfied 
with the proceedings of the night ; the proceeds of 
which—a fistful of silver—he repeatedly pulled out 
of his pocket, and held up to the dim light, tossing 
it about, to assure himself that it was real coin of 
the realm that chinked between his fingers. 

Walford’s palm seemed not to have been so libe- 
rally “ greased ;’’ but for all that he was also in 
high spirits. Something besides his perquisites 
had put him in a good humour with himself; though 
he did not impart the secret of this something to 
his companion. It was not altogether the contents 
of the stone jar which he had abstracted from the 
cellars of Stone Dean; though it might have been 
this that was causing him to talk so thickly, and 
stumble so frequently upon the path. 

There was a stimulant to his joy more exciting 
than the spirit he had imbibed out of the bottle. 
It was the prospect of proximate ruin to the man, 
whose bread he had been just eating, and whose 
gin he had been drinking. 

It was not very clear to him how this ruin 
would be brought about. His new patron had not 
given him so much as a hint of the use he intended 
making of that night’s work. But, dull as was the 
brain of the brute Walford, he knew that some- 
thing would follow that would be likely to rid 
him of his rival; and this, too, without any further 
risk or exertion on his part. Both the danger und 
the trouble of avenging himself—for he felt vengeful 
towards Holtspur—were not only taken out of his 
hands, but he was also promised a handsome reward 
for his easy and willing service. This was the real 
cause of his secret glee: at the moment heightened 
by the repeated potations in which he had indulged 
during the night. 

On arriving at the cottage of his companion, it 
was not likely that Walford, in this state of 
feeling, would pass without looking in. Nor 
was Dancey in the mind to let him pass: for it so 
chanced that the jar of hollands, which Walford had 
abstracted from the cellars of Stone Dean, was 
carried under the skirt of his doublet, and Dancey 
knew that it was not yet empty. 

The challenge of the old deer-stealer, to enter his 





inside, they flung themselves into a couple of rush- 
bottomed chairs. Walford, uncorking the “ grey- 
beard,” placed it on the table; and, tin cups being 
procured, the two woodmen continued the carouse, 
which in their homeward scramble had been tem- 
porarily interrupted. 

It was now daylight, and the beautiful Betsey, 
who had been astir long before sunrise, was sum- 
moned to attend upon them. 

Neither cared for eating. The larder of Stone 
Dean had spoiled the appetite of both ; while its 
cellar had only sharpened their craving for drink. 

At first Walford scarce regarded the chill re- 
ception extended to him by the daughter of his host. 
He was too much elated at the prospect, of being 
soon disembarrassed of his dreaded rival, to pay 
attention to the frowns of his mistress. At that 
moment he believed himself in a fair way of becom- 
ing master of the situation. : 

By little and little, however, his jealous mis- 
givings began, once more, to rise into the ascendant 
—mastering even the potent spirit of the gin. 

A movement which Bet had made towards the 
door—where she stood looking wistfully out as if 
expecting some one—forcibly arrested his attention ; 
and, notwithstanding the presumed restraint of her 
father’s presence, Walford broke out in a strain of 
resentful recrimination. 

“Da-ang thee!” he exclaimed, angrily blurting 
out the phrase, “‘ Thee be a’ stannin’ in that door for 
no good. I wonder thee allows it, Dick Dancey ?”’ 

“Eh! lad—hic-hic-ough!—what is’t, Wull? 
Say Bets’! what ha’ ye—hic-hic-ough—eh ?” 

‘‘ She be danged! An’ thee be a old fool, Dick—to 
let her go on so wi’ that fellow.” | 

“Eh, Wull? Wha’ fella—who ye meean, lad P— 
hic-cuff !” 

‘* She know who I mean—she know well enough, 
wi all her innocent looks. Ha! lHe’ll make a 
of her, if he han’t did it a’ready.”’ 

“Father! will you listen to this language P” 
cried Bet, turning in from the door and appealing 
to her natural protector against the vile term which 
her drunken suitor had applied to her. “It isn’t 
the first time he has called me by that name. Oh, 
father! don’t let him say it again !”’ ; 

“Your father ’}l find out some day that it be 
only the truth,’ muttered Walford doggedly. 

“Troos !’ repeated Dancey, with a drunken stare, 
“ Troos—what is’t, lad P—what is’t, Betsey, gurl.” 

“He called me a ,’ answered the girl, re- 
luctantly repeating the opprobrious epithet. 

‘*He did! called you a , Betsy ? If he 
called ye th’-th’-that, Pll sm-a-a-ash him into 
faggots !”’ 

As the woodman uttered this characteristic 
speech, he attempted to raise himself into an 
upright attitude—apparently with the intention of 
carrying his threat into execution. 

The attempt proved a failure; for, after half- 
regaining his legs, the drunken deer-stealer sank 
back into his chair, the “‘ rungs” of which bent and 
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“Ke-s!”’ tauntingly continued the accuser, gain- 
ing confidence by the helplessness of Old Dick— 
otherwise dreaded by him. “Thee deserve to be 
called it! Thee be all I say—a ¥ 

“ You hear him, father? He has said it again !” 

“ Said what, Betsy, gurl?” 

“That I’m a a 

And Betsy once more repeated the offensive 
word, this time pronouncing it with fuller emphasis. 

The second appeal called forth a more energetic 
effort. This time Dancey’s attempt to get upon 
his feet was successful. 

Balancing himself against the back of his great 
arm-chair, he cried out :— 

“ Wull Walford! Thee bea villain! How dar’ 
thee call my daughter—a—a—hic-cock. Goo out 
o’ my house this minute: or if thee doant—hic-coo. 
If thee doant, I'll split thy skull like a withy! Get 
thee go-o-one !”’ 

“T'll do jest that!’ answered Walford sulkily, 
rising from his chair, and scowling resentfully both 
on father and daughter. ‘‘I ha’ got a house o’ my 
own to go to; an’ dang me, if I doant take along 
wi’ me what be my own !” 

Saying this, he whipped the stone jar from 
the table, stuck the cork into it; and, placing 
it once more under his skirt, strode out of the 
house. 

“ Da-ang thee, Dick Dancey !” he shouted back, 
after stepping over the threshold. ‘Thee beest 
an old fool—that’s what thee be. An’ as for thee,” 
he added, turning fiercely towards Bet, “maybe 
thee hast seen thy fine fancy for the last time. 
Ha! I’ve did that this night,’ll put iron bars 
atween thee an’ him. Dang thee, thou ——.” 

And, once more repeating the offensive epithet, 
the vile brute broke the flimsy fence, and went 
reeling away into the woods. 

“What be that he say ’bout iron bars ?” inquired 
Dancey, slightly sobered by the unpleasant inci- 
dent. ‘ Who be he threetenin’, gurl P ”’ 

“T can’t say, father,” replied Bet telling a white 
he. “I think he don’t know himself what he 
says. He is the worse for drinking.” 

“ That he be, ha! ha !’—E-es—hic-coo—he must 
be full o’t—that hol-hol-lands he had up there at 
the old house—hic-coo! that ha’ done ‘im up. The 
Jad han’t got much o’ a head, anyhow. He be easy 
to get overc-c-come. Ha! ha! ha! I b’lieve Betsy, 
gurl, I’ve been a drinkin’ m’self? Never mind! 
Be all right after 1 ha’ a wink 7’ the old arm-ch- 
ch-air. So here goo-go-es!” 

With this wind-up, the deer-stealer let himself 
down into the great beechwood chair—as easil 
as his unmanageable limbs would allow him—and 
in less than ten seconds’ time his snoring proved 
that he was sound asleep. 











CHAPTER LX. 
Scarthe had besought his couch, but not with the 
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Neither did he wish it. He had not even un- 
dressed himself; and his object in stretching his 
body upon a bed, was that in thus position he might 
the more effectually concentrate his thoughts upon 
the scheme of villany he had been sketching out. 

In his homeward ride he had already traced out 
his course of action; which, in its main features, 
comprehended the arrest of Henry Holtspur, and 
sending him under guard to the Tower of London. 
It was only the minor details of this grand scheme 
that now occupied his mind. 

Before parting with his subaltern, he had given 
orders for thirty of his troopers to be ready to 
take saddle a little before day-break; the order 
being accompanied by a cautionary injunction :— 
that the men were to be aroused from their slumbers 
without any noise to disturb the tranquillity of the 
mansion—that they were to ‘boot and saddle”’ 
without the usual signal of the bugle; in short, that 
they were to get ready for the route with as much 
secrecy and silence as possible. 

There would be just time for the cornet to have 
these orders properly executed; and, knowing the 
necessity of obedience to his superior, Stubbs 
promptly proceeded to enforce them. 

One by one, the men were awakened with all the 
secrecy enjoined in the order;, the horses were 
saddled in silence, and a troop of thirty cuirassiers, 
armed cap-a-pied, ready to mount, stood in the 
courtyard, just as a streak of grey light, denoting 
the earliest approach of dawn, became visible above 
the eastern horizon. 

Meanwhile, Scarthe, stretched along his couch, 
had been maturing his scheme. It did not occupy 
him long. The general outline having been already 
conceived, he had only to consider the subordinate 
details that might contribute to the carrying out of 
the design with a complete certainty of success. 

He had but little apprehension of failure. It was 
probable that his enemy could escape capture. 
So adroitly had Scarthe managed the matter of the 
espionage that the conspirators could have no sus- 
picion of what had occurred. 

He had become sufficiently familiar with Walford 
and his ways, to know that this traitor would 
be true to his instincts of jealousy and ven- 
geance. There was no fear that Holtspur would 
receive warning from the woodman ; and from whom 
else could he have it? No one. 

His arrest would be simple and easy. It would 


every loophole of escape, and capture him. After 
that the Tower—then the Star Chamber; and 
Scarthe knew enough of this iniquitous tribunal, to 
feel sure that the sentence it would pass would 
disembarrass not only Walford, but himself, of a 
hated rival, and that for ever. It would also rid 
the king of a dangerous conspirator ; though of all 
the motives, inspiring Scarthe to action, this was 
perhaps the weakest. 

His hostility for Holtspur, though of quick and 





intention of going to sleep. 


Under the influence of nerves fearfully excited, 
he could not procure repose. 


recent growth, was as deeply rooted, as if it had 
|existed for years. To have been defeated in the 
| eves of a multitude—flung from his horse—forced 
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to cry “quarter ’’—he, Richard Scarthe, captain of 
the famed Cuirassiers—a preug chevalier—a noted 
champion of the duello—this circumstance was of it- 
self sufficient to have inspired him with deep enmity 
towards for his successful antagonist. But to suffer 
this humiliation in the presence of beautiful high- 
born women—under the eye of one whom he now 
loved with a fierce, lustful passion—worse still ; 
one whom he had reason to believe was lovingly 
inclined towards his adversary. All had embittered 
his heart with more than common hatred, and filled 
his bosom with a wild yearning for more than a 
common vengeance. 

It was in planning this, that he passed that 
half hour upon his couch; and his actions, at the 
end of the time, along with his muttered words, 
proved that he had succeeded, at least theoretically, 
in making perfect his scheme of retaliation. 

“ Yes!’ he at length exclaimed aloud, springing to 
feet, and measuring the floor of his chamber with 
quick, nervous strides; “ yes! it will be a sweet 
revenge! She shall look upon him in his hour of 
adversity. Stripped of his fine feathers, shall he 
appear under her window—a prisoner—helpless, 
insulted, brow-beaten! all before her face. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

The exulting laugh told how pleasant was his an- 
ticipation of the spectacle his fancy had conjured 7 

“ Shall he wear the white gauntlet in his beaver P” 
he continued, pondering over new modes of humi- 
liating his adversary. There would be something 
sweet in such a sublime mockery ? No: better not 
—he will appear more ridiculous with his head 
bare—bound like a felon! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Again he gave way, unchecked, to his exultant 
laugh, till the room rang with his wild cachinnation. 

“ Zounds !” exclaimed he, after an interval, during 
which the shadow of some doubt had stolen over 
his face. “If she should smile upon him in that 
hour, then my triumph would be but half complete! 
Oh! under her smile he would be happier than I!” 

“Aha!” he ejaculated, after another pause in 
which he appeared to have conceived a thought 
that chased away the shadow. ‘‘ Aha! I have it 
now. Sheshall zo¢ smile. I shall take precautions 
against that. Phabus! what a splendid concep- 
tion! He shall appear before her, not bare-headed, 
but with beaver on—bedecked with a bunch of 
flowers! Let me see! What sort were those the 
girl gave him? Red, if 1 remember aright,— 
ragged robin, corn poppies, or something of the 
kind. No matter about the kind, so long as the 
colour be in correspondence. In the distance, 
Marion could scarce have distinguished the species. 
A little faded, too, they must be: as if kept since the 
day of the féte. She will never suspect the ruse. 
If she smile, after beholding the flowers, then shall 
I know that there is nothing between them. A 
world to see her smile! Tosee her do the very thing, 
which but an instant ago, I thought would have 
filled me with chagrin !”’ 

“Ho!” he again ejaculated, in a tone of increas- 
ing triumph, “another splendid conception! My 
brain, so damnably dull all through the night, 


brightens with the coming day. As our French 
queen is accustomed to exclaim, ‘ wn pensée magi 
Jique!’ ’Twill be a home thrust for Holtspur. If he 
love her—and who can doubt it—then shall his heart 
be wrung, as he has wrung mine. Ha! ha! The 
right hand glove shall triumph over the left !” 

As he said this, he strode towards the table, on 
which lay his helmet ; and, taking from the breast of 
his doublet the gauntlet of Marion Wade—the one 
she had really lost—he tied it with a piece of ribbon 
to the crest, just under the panache of plumes. 

“ Something for him to speculate upon, while in- 
side the walls of his prison! Something to kill 
time, when he is awake, and dream of when asleep ! 
Ha! ha! A sweet revenge ’twill be—one worthy 
the craft of an inquisitor !” 

A footstep sounding along the corridor put a 
period to his exultant soliloquy. 

It was the footstep of Cornet Stubbs; and in 
the next instant his flat face presented itself through 
the half-opened door. 

“Thirty in armour, captain; and ready for the 
route,’ was the announcement of the subaltern. 

“ And I am ready to head them,’’ answered his 
superior officer—setting his helmet firmly upon his 
head, and striding towards the door, “ Thirty will 
be more than we may need, After all, ’tis best to 
make sure. We don’t want the fox to steal away 
from his cover ; and he might do so, if the earths be 
not properly stopped. We're pretty sure to find 
him in his swaddling clothes at this hour. Ha! 
ha! ha! What a ludicrous figure our fine cayalier 
will cut in his nightcap! Won’t he, Stubbs ?” 

“ Ought to, by Ged!” 

And, with this gleeful anticipation, the two 
stepped lightly along the passage conducting 
towards the courtyard—where thirty troopers, 
armed cap-a-pie, each” standing by the shoulder of 
his steed, awaited the order to spring into their 
saddles, 

In another minute the “mount and forward ” 
was given—not by signal-call of the bugle, but by 
word of command, somewhat quietly pronounced. 
Then, with captain and cornet at its head, the troop, 
by twos, filed out through the arched entrance, 
directing their march towards the gateway that 
opened upon the Oxford Road, going towards the 
town of Beaconsfield. 

It was by this same entrance the two officers had 
come in only a short time before. They saw the 
hoofprints of their horses in the dust, still saturated 
with the rain that had fallen. They saw also the 
track of a third horse, that had gone in the same 
direction : towards the house. 

' They found the gate closed. They had left it 
open. Some less negligent person had entered the 
park after them. 

“Our host has got safe home!” whispered 
Scarthe to his subaltern. 

“So much the better,” he added, with a signifi- 
cant smile, “I don’t want to capture him—at least, 
not now ; and if I can make a capéive of his daughter, 
not at all. If L succeed not in that, why then— 





then, I fear Sir Marmaduke will have to accept the 
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hospitality of his Majesty, and abide some time 
under the roof of that royal mansion that lies east- 
ward of Cheap, which has erst been honoured by 
the residence of so many distinguished gentlemen. 
Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

Having delivered himself of this jocular allusion 
to the Tower, he passed through the park gate, and 
continued briskly, but silently, forward along the 
high road. 

The troopers, at a like pace, followed; and, 
from a caution, already communicated to them, 
observed the same silence as their leader. 

On went the glittering phalanx, winding up the 
road like some destroying serpent on its way to 
wickedness ; the pattering of their horses’ feet, and 
the occasional clink of steel scabbards striking 
against the cusses of their wearers, were the only 
sounds that broke upon tli still air of the morning, 
to indicate the passage of armed and mounted men. 


(Zo be continued.) 











HE AND IL. 





Ever together, yet apart, 
Distant as heaven, yet always nigh, 
Like and unlike in brain and heart, 
Are we two, my ideal self and I ; 
For the good that I yearn for all in vain, 
And the bright intents that I only dream; 
Are shaped anew in his rarer brain, 
And gild his life with a holier gleam. 


I am a rhymster, weak, unknown, 

With never a place in the minstrel band, 
He is a poet whose harp’s deep tone 

Is heard and honoured thro’ all the land : 
Voicing the people’s joys and wrongs, 

Thrilling young hearts with his rich love lore, 
And lighting up, with the sun of his songs, 

The desolate, darksome homes of the poor. 


I am held—God help me !—in sinful thrall, 
Sullied and soiled in the world’s hard strife, 
But he has treasured, unstain’d thro’ all, 
The rare “ white flower of a blameless life.” 
And the coin that I waste in selfish ways, 
With never a thought for another’s distress, 
Has earn’d him the widow’s tearful praise, 
And the tender prayers of the fatherless. 


As I toil on, on, in the weary strife, 
He sits in his grand repose apart, 
As I brood alone o’er my wasted life, 
He claspeth his darling to his heart ; 
As I pine by my silent hearth in vain, 
’Neath the shadow grim of a hard despair, 
His “wee wife” carols a joyous strain, 
And his little ones prattle around his chair. 


Ah, well! it is better as God wills,— 
It is better that we should yearn in vain, 
Than turn away from the beckoning hills, 
Content with the dull and grovelling plain : 
Though the tempest above us moans and raves, 
And slowly the upward path be trod, 
Yet hopes and prayers are the golden staves 
In the Jacob’s ladder that leads to God. 
E. CoLurer. 


ARSENICAL POISONING. 





Ir is well known that arsenic is a deadly poison, 
occasionally used for murder and suicide, and to 
destroy rats, mice, and flies. This is about the full 
extent of popular information respecting arsenic ; 
most persons appear to suppose that a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history and properties 
of this virulent poison can only ‘3 necessary for 
medical men, chemists, and coroners. There are, 
however, certain facts relating to arsenic and its 
doings which ought to be known by all who value 
health and life. The public ought to know that 
arsenic is to be found in almost every house; that 
it is extensively used in the arts; and that serious 
illness and death have resulted from some of its 
common applications. 

The following are some of the purposes to which 
arsenic is applied :—It is used by the farmer to 
steep wheat, and as a wash for sheep; it is used 
in forming certain metallic alloys; the pyrotech- 
nist uses it in the composition of some of his fires ; 
the taxidermist uses it to preserve the bodies of 
dead animals; it is used as medicine for man and 
the inferior animals; it is employed in the manu- 
facture of glass and china; and it is used in form- 
ing two important pigments, Aing’s yellow and 
Scheele’s green. This latter is the most beautiful 
emerald green we possess, and it is from its various 
uses that the greatest danger of arsenical poisoning 
arises. In consequence of reports relative to death 
produced by slow poisoning with Scheele’s green, 
the Lords of the Privy Council instructed Dr. Guy 
to “ proceed to an investigation of the case, which 
investigation was to be extended to the larger sub- 
ject of the use of the poison in the arts, and its 
effects on health and life when so employed.” Dr. 
Guy made a careful inquiry into the whole matter, 
as far as Scheele’s green was concerned, and fur- 
nished a report of his labours, which occupies 
thirty-four pages of the Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council. The facts revealed 
in Dr. Guy’s Report are rather startling. It ap- 
pears that Scheele’s green, according to Dr. Cory, 
consists of six parts of arsenious acid, two parts 
of oxide of copper, and one part of acetic acid. 
Two-thirds of the pigment is therefore arsenious 
acid, and arsenious acid is the virulent poison 
known as the white arsenic of commerce. The 
quantity of Scheele’s green manufactured in this 
country is from 500 to 700 tons annually ; much 
of this is employed in many ways likely to produce 
serious mischief. Paper, for example, is tinted 
with this beautiful green; and Dr. Guy informs 
us that this tinted paper is “ used as an attractive 
lining for boxes of dried fruit, as a wrapping for 
cakes of chocolate, bon-bons, and other confee- 
tionary, as the material of bags made to contain 
tapioca and other groceries, as a lining for cup- 
boards and drawers, and as covers for tickets, 





boxes, and books.” 
| ‘To have such a powerful poison so closely con- 
| nected with articles of diet, is anything but plea- 
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sant ; but the colour is beautiful, and it has actually 
been employed to colour confectionary, and fatal 
consequences have resulted. Its use by the con- 
fectioners appears now to be abandoned ; their sho 
windows do not at the present time tempt us with 
articles of beautiful green. Another application 
of Scheele’s — is in the manufacture of paper- 
hangings. In many of these papers the poison is 
present in very large quantities, from 28 to 70 
grains in a square foot. It is also used by the 
house-painter, so that in many houses there is a 
large stock of arsenic; but the emerald green is 
not only to be found on paper used to wrap up our 
articles of diet, or cover our walls. It is used in 
articles of dress and personal adornment. Pro- 
fessor Hofmann analyzed the leaves from a lady’s 
head-dress, and found “that a dozen such leaves 
yielded, on an average, 10 grains of white arsenic, 
and, as he ascertained that a ball-wreath usually 
contains about 50 of these leaves, it followed that 
a lady might wear in her hair a quantity of emerald 
green containing 40 grains of white arsenic.” The 
green tarlatanes used for ball-dresses also contain 
a large quantity of the emerald green so loosely 
attached as to be removed by very slight friction. 
“ According to an analysis made by Professor Erd- 
man, of Leipsic, these green tarlatanes contain as 
much as half their weight of the poison; so that a 
ball-dress made from twenty yards of this material 
might contain as much as 100 grains of white 
arsenic.” 

The emerald green is used, too, in making arti- 
ficial fruit, and as colour for children’s toys; in 
printing ; in chromo-lithography ; in wafers; in 
wax tapers; and by artists. 

It is clear, then, that we have to meet with 
arsenic in all the walks of every-day life; and a 
knowledge of its presence and properties is de- 
sirable for the general public as well as for pro- 
fessional men. As the emerald green is so exten- 
sively used, the question naturally occurs—is it 
productive of injury to health and life? In answer 
to this question, we may refer to cases of accidental 
poisoning, which are recorded in Dr. Taylor’s work 
on “ Poisons” (2nd edit., pp. 431, 432). In these 
cases the poison had been eaten in confectionary ; 
but mistakes of this kind are rare, while instances 
of the baneful effects resulting from the common 
use of emerald green are very abundant. 

The workmen who make the colour suffer ; so do 
those who use it, and those who are in any way 
exposed to its influence. The men who make the 
colour do not suffer very severely when their 
operations are carried on in the open air. The 
symptoms in their case are “sneezing, itching at 
the nostrils, a slight rash about the nostrils and 
face, itching at the bends of the arms, and head- 
ache.” The men and boys employed in printing 
with the colour appear to suffer in much the same 


way as those who make it, and so do the makers of | 


the tinted paper, and the men who make the green 
paper-hangings. The symptoms vary in severity 





according to the time which the men are exposed to 


. . . * « } 
the inhalation of the poisonous dust rising from | 
i 


their work. When the employment is long- 


continued the effects are very serious, as is the case — 


with the makers of “ artificial leaves, flowers, seeds, _ 


and fruit.”” Mr. Paul, surgeon, who had prescribed 
for as many as fifty young woman employed at one 
artificial-flower manufactory, described them as 
“suffering from tenderness at the pit of the stomach, 
and vomiting of food, with excessive thirst, and 
extreme weakness; also with a rash more or less 
severe and extensive,’ and many other morbid 
appearances, clearly traceable to the effects of the 
arsenical green. Hundreds of young women and 
children employed as artificial florists are great 
sufferers from the effects of the poisonous green. 
It was in consequence of a report of death pro- 
duced by this kind of slow poisoning that the 
inquiry on the subject was instituted. That the 
persons exposed to the poison in those manu- 
facturing operations should more or less suffer is 
what every one acquainted with its virulent pro- 
perties would naturally expect. But as we have 
the poison in our houses, hanging on our walls, 
and in other ways quite domesticated, it is desirable 
that we should know ho. persons are affected who 
occupy rooms papered with paper-hangings coloured 
with this poisonous emerald green. Now, though 
some persons have occupied rooms papered with 
this green without being conscious of any injury, 
the evidence as to the baneful effects of such paper- 
hangings is very clear, and demands the serious 
attention of all who value health and life. Dr. 
Guy says, “It is sufficient to refer to the case of 
Dr. Hinds, confirmed by two other cases which 
came under his observation, and to that of Dr. 
Halley (Taylor on ‘ Poisons,’ 2nd edit., pp. 365 
and 435). In Dr. Hinds himself, the symptoms 
were nausea, pain in the abdomen, severe depres- 
sion, and great prostration of strength, recurring 
on every evening that he occupied the room 
covered with the arsenical paper: in his patients, 
thirst, heat, and dryness of the throat, and loss of 
appetite, inflammation of the eyes, headache, and 
prostration of strength. Dr. Halley suffered from 
constant headache, dryness of the throat and 
tongue, with internal irritation, and at the end of 
three weeks complete prostration and threatening 
paralysis of the left side. Specimens of the wall 
paper used in these cases were brought to Dr. 


Taylor, and found to contain large quantities of | 


. ” 


arsenic.” We could give many such cases from 
other authorities, and also cases which havé come 
under our own notice, proving the injurious effects 
of arsenical paper-hangings. In some of these 
instances the sufferers had been under medical 
treatment, without deriving any benefit, as the 
cause of their illness was not suspected ; but, on 
being removed from the influence of the poisonous 
paper, they soon recovered their usual health and 
strength. 

The limit of this paper will not allow us to 
go farther into detail. But it is plain that the 
beautiful emerald green is a virulent poison—that 
its extensive and common use is fraught with 
danger to health and hfe—that it causes a great 
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eal of suffering to persons who are compelled to 
use it—and that many persons are seriously 
injured by occupying rooms papered with paper 
coloured with this arsenical green. Dr. Guy con- 
fined his inquiry to the production, uses, and effects 
of Scheele’s green; but, as we intimated at the 
commencement of this article, arsenic is used for 
many other purposes besides the formation of the 
green pigment; and the whole subject of the use 
and sale of poisons requires to be investigated, in 
order that measures may be taken to protect the 
health and lives of the public. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed some years ago to regulate the 
sale of arsenic, but it has no reference to King’s 
yellow or Scheele’s green, nor to the transmission of 
large quantities of arsenic from one part of the 
kingdom to another. The act merely regulates the 
sale of small quantities of the poison, so as to pre- 
vent it being used for criminal purposes. The 
question of the sale of poisons is a difficult one. 
Dr. Guy, in his report, does not suggest restrictive 
measures. We must, therefore, at present, trust to 
moral suasion, to the diffusion of knowledge as to 
the dangerous nature of emerald green, and in this 
way we may hope to diminish the use of the 
poisonous colour, and prevent, to a great extent, 


slow arsenical poisoning, and the consequent suf- 
ferings. 








A DAY AMONG THE VOLUNTEERS OF 
SOUTH WALES. 


Tue spirit of loyalty and patriotism is nowhere 
more warmly kindled than in this part of Wales. 
Without the incitement either of royal patronage, 
or indeed any patronage whatsoever, the gentlemen, 
merchants, tradesmen, and mechanics of the county 
of Glamorgan, have banded themselves with a spirit 
worthy of the noble cause, and have shewn an 
aptitude and zeal in the volunteer service which 
have called forth the well-earned commendation 
of more than one army inspector. 

On Thursday, the 24th September, it was agreed 
that the usual Autumn inspection of the Taff 
battalion, about 600 strong, should terminate in a 
sham fight. The plan conceived was a simple and 
a good one, to whomsoever it might have been 
due; it was thus— 

An armed party were supposed to have landed on 
the coast near Cardiff—to be crossing the country 
with a view to break up the railways about the Eli 
station, and thus to cut off the communication of 
Penarth with the north and of Cardiff with the coast, 
preparatory to an attack upon the port of Cardiff by 
sea. The Taff battalion was supposed to have been 
summoned to intercept them, and found the party 


posted in the strong old Roman camp of Caerau, on | 


the summit of a hill four miles from Cardiff. 

The intricate evolutions of the different corps, 
chiefly rifles, but interspersed with engineers and 
cavalry and artillery, were seen to exquisite ad- 
vantage on the green and partially wooded slopes of 





the hills opposite to the camp ; then the responsive 
booming of the heavy guns posted in the camp, 
echoing and re-echoing among those heights so full of 
historic memories, lent a beauty and an interest to 
the scene difficult adequately to depict. 

But the wonder, and what constituted a chief 
interest on this particular occasion, was how those 
heavy field pieces reached that elevation, and this 
question became indeed a difficult one, when the 
fearful condition of those wretched lanes, sodden 
with flooding rains, was taken into consideration. 
People of sense said it was totally impracticable ; and 
yet, by steady perseverance, skill, and labour, the 
magnificent teams of horses, aided by numbers of 
artillerymen at the drag ropes, achieved the task 
without injury or accident, and what constituted a 
still greater achievement was that they were safely 
conveyed down again and back to Cardiff the same 
evening. 

Before mid-day those guns were posted and 
served by such stalwart gunners as are seldom seen, 
the very élite of the working classes of Cardiff. 

The provisioning of the men in the camp deserves 
some notice, as it may serve as a guide on any 
similar occasion. The tents and other appliances 
being in the vale beneath, some remarks naturally 
were suggested. How do those poor fellows fare up 
there on the hill ? Those poor fellows fared very 
comfortably ; each man had his rations in his havre- 
sac, with an allowance—some of beer, others of 
whiskey slightly diluted with water. In addition, 
early in the day, a large quantity of excellent coffee 
had been made at the camp fires; and, as the day 
was cold and stormy, it was found to be inexpres- 
sibly useful and grateful. 

There were, as there generally are, a few 
accidents. Two poor fellows received some injury 
in the hand, and the officer in command in the 
camp required the officiating needle of the surgeon 
on avery important article of attire, in the absence 
of the tailor. 

Notwithstanding these contretemps, and the very 
stormy state of the weather, everything went on 
well, not only to the satisfaction of ignorant by- 
standers, but of connoisseurs. 

It would not suit a publication of this kind to 
enter into military detail. We can, however, quote 
the following :— 

“The whole of this beautifully arranged plan of 
attack and defence was extremely well executed ; 
and the general opinion was, that it was the finest 
thing of the kind that has ever been attempted in 
this county.” 











Bintus, DeatHs, AND MARRIAGES IN THE CITY OF 
| Loypoy.—A report of Dr. Letheby shows that in the 
| year 1862 there were 3,046 births, 2,726 deaths, and 
1,540 marriages in the city of London. The births 
therefore, have been in proportion of 264 for every 
1,000 of the inhabitants, the deaths of 23°8, and the 
marriages of 13°4. In all England, the average birth- 
rate is 33°1 per 1,000 of the population, the death-rate 
22:3, and the marriage-rate 8°2. 
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EARTH’S SHADOW, HEAVEN’S SUNSHINE; 
OR, 
THE COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


(Continued from vol. xiv., p. 279.) 





CHAPTER III. 


THE VISIT TO THE HALL. 


**T climb the hill ; from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 


“In gray old grange, or lonely fold 
Or low morass, and whispering reed, — 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or sheep walk up the windy wold.” 
IN MEMORIAM. 


I wap not been long in England, you may be 
sure, before I had planned to seek out dear old 
Edwin Gray again. Had he been abroad, that he 
had not answered my letters? Had health given way, 
or laziness supervened, that I heard nought of him 
in Parliament? I would go down at once, I de- 
termined, to Stanford Hall, and surprise him if 
there, and if not, discover his whereabouts. The 
very idea of seeing him buoyed me up and excited, 
me, 8o that I hardly felt weak. Then the rapid, 
familiar, yet strange, panorama; the English 
autumn landscape through which the swift train 
whirled me; I drank it in with a never-satisfied 
delight. How new, yet old, it all seemed! The 
grey diverse village churches; here the ancient 
Fabric standing on a raised ground, with venerable 
tower ; here a steeple, tall, thin, emerging from an 
attendance of trees. Near them the grouped 
village, dwindling, as we sped on, to scattered 
houses; especially I was pleased with the farms 
and farmyards, with their goodly wealth of stacks, 
and their heavy-browed thatched buildings; with 
the line of cows, varied in colour as a tulip bed :— 
with the ugly delightful old pigs, here all but buried 
in the straw, there a sow lying on her side ina 
dark pool, and her legs stuck out in sheer luxury of 
enjoyment. Then came some miles of fair pasture 
and arable land ; the corn was cut, and the sports- 
men, with guns and dogs, at intervals paced the 
wide fields. Then, as we got further into the country, 
great shadowing woods ; and perhaps we shot over 
a calm river, left behind more quickly than I could 
have desired. Then some stray red brick cottages, 
growing thicker and thicker; then some older 
houses and streets of the town; and, above all, the 
tall grand cathedral, looking far away into the | 


country, as though to see after the village spires of | 


which it was the presiding Bishop. 





And then the consciousness that my station was 
the next but three ;—the next but two;—the next | 
but one ;—the next ;—then, coat thrown over arm, 
stick and portmanteau grasped, the descent upon 
the platform, with the pleasant feeling of again | 





stretching my legs. 


I looked about. Stanford Hall was three miles 
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trees. Was Mr. Gray at the Hall now? The 
station-master was a new comer ; he did not know ; 
he fancied that was the name of the family. Well, 
I would walk; indeed, there was no choice at 
that small station. “ Family,’—Oho, Mr. Edwin 
Gray ! how about our bachelor chats now ? 

I declare to you that I felt young and well 
again, as I threw my leg across the stile, hoping to 
be able to pick out the old path over the fields, 
after that lapse of years. Such a joyous exhilara- 
tion ¢ame over me, and I ran down the bank, and 
began my walk with my old quick English strides 
again, not for long: this would not do, I soon 
found ; but, while I slackened my pace, I abated 
no whit of my joyous anticipation. O, the luxury 
of treading these remembered fields again; of 
pausing by that old maple we had often noticed 
together, which, with orange foliage and ashen 
trunk, had not yet 


“ Burned itself away.” 


How well I remembered the path ; once, indeed, 
I got over a stile into a wrong field, but soon got 
right again; and then, by the path through the 
copse, with its rich scent of falling leaves, into the 
Drive. There was yet half-a-mile of avenue—great 
ancient elms—to traverse, ere Lreached the Hall, and 
I seemed inclined, now the meeting was so near, to 
postpone it, and enjoy the delight of anticipation 
yet awhile. I sat ona gate, and fancied how I 
should best like to meet him. I thought it would 
be rather good for him to ride by, with, who 
knows ? a fair young daughter or two, and for me 
to hail him. 

Suppose he should not be here! I would not 
suppose such a thing; I gathered that he was, 
from what the station-master had said. Besides, 
I had a conviction, a certainty, that he would be 
there to greet me; and J believe that such instinc- 
tive persuasions but seldom prove false. 

The sun was getting low now, and the Drive was 
barred with the shadowed, huge trunks of the green, 
tall elms. The rooks were noisy overhead, as I 
cast my coat over my shoulder and resumed my 
walk; now and then a rabbit ran across my path; 
I heard the crow of the pheasants in the distance ; 
the fallow deer looked up gravely from their 
browsing. 

I began now to feel a little tired, and my pace 
flagged, and an unaccountable depression rosé, like 
a mist, without cause, over the sunshine of my 
heart. Not that such an event was a thing 
strange to me, physically weak and prostrated that 
I had become. Still 1 fanned the dimming fiame 
of glee that seemed sinking within me, and all the 
familiar landscape backed me up in the endeavour. 
Now I rounded the sweep that led to the front of 
the Hall; there were the green-shaven terraces ; 
there the dark-edged gardens; there the wide 
golden-smitten fern lands; there the deep enfold- 
ing woods; there the far hills closing in all. 

My heart beat, and yet seemed, strangely, to die 
down, when now I stood right in front of the 
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House, when I pulled the bell-handle, and knocked 


at the door. 

I had leisure to observe that nothing seemed 
changed, and that there were evident signs that 
the family at present occupied the House. 

A tall Footman, gorgeous in uniform, opened 
the door. You may laugh at me, but, weak as I 
was, I quite had to lean against the door-post, for 
the trembling of my limbs ; and the words caught 
so in my throat that I could hardly ask for 
Mr. Gray. 

He was puzzled by my agitation, but respectful, 
and even, unobtrusively, sympathetie. 

I had come from abroad? he supposed. Had I 
not heard that the property had long ago changed 
hands? My heart sank, Oh, so low! Mr. Rae- 


burn lived here now, the Footman informed me— | 


would I like to speak with him ? 

I was shown into a room that opened into the 
Hall, a small room; I knew it well, it was Edwin’s 
Study, in his vacation visits to his Uncle. I waited 
init, with such a revulsion after my over-wrought 
feelings, that I could have leaned my head against 
the bookcase and cried. 

I waited more than a quarter-of-an-hour, and 
then the door opened, and Mr. Raeburn entered. 
Alas! such a contrast to my friend! Fat, pom- 
pous, vulgar, and, strange to add, seemingly white 
with anger. I rose and bowed, “ Mr. Raeburn, I 
presu—” He broke in upon my sentence, with 
“ Do you mean to insult me, Sir, by coming to ask 
after that swindler, Gray, at my House ?” 

“YT beg your pardon,” I said, flushing a little, 
“there is a mistake, I came to ask for my old 
College friend, Edwin Gray, to whom this property 
certainly once belonged.”’ 

“Tt never did, sir, it’s a lie and a swindle, and 
if that fellow was your friend, it does not speak 
much for yourself. He and that precious uncle of 
his put their heads together, I know, to keep me 
out of my rights; and there they were living on 
my money, while I was pinched and slaving in 
London. The uncle was dead, ’tis true, but it was 
something to kick the rascally nephew out, to beg, 
or to starve.’ 

“Sir,” I replied, “that you labour under some 
great mistake concerning the noble character that 
you traduce, I Anow, andam assured. It would be 
useless to endeavour to convince you of this; not 
even knowing the facts, nor aught of what has 
happened, and I will not argue the matter with 


you. But, I speak in sorrow, not in anger,—one | 
reproof I may and must, as an Officer of that 
Army into which you were enlisted at your Bap- | 
tism, deliver to you from my Master. Were all. 
that ¢rue, that you mistakenly, but, I see, sincerely, | 


believe ; were the generous, brave soul on which you 


have set your heel, the abject worm which you | 
describe him ; yet how dare you speak with such | 


venomous hate of a fellow-sinner, for whom your 
Saviour died ?” I rose, and leaned on the table, to 
steady the trembling of excitement and weakness, 
and strove to command my quivering voice; I 
mastered myself, and spoke calmly now. 
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‘‘ My Friend,” I said, “ he who is so unmerciful 
and relentless to the sins, if committed, of another, 
has much, believe me, to learn of his need of God’s 
forgiveness to himself. This life is a very short 
space, and in another world either God will have 
forgiven those whom we would not forgive, or a far 
worse punishment than aught we would wish for 
our enemy will have there befallen him. Such 
thoughts should make forgiveness easier, during 
the little brief while that we are fellow-travellers 
together. Pray against a harsh and bitter spirit, 
my friend, unless during all your own life there is 
nothing in which you must look back, and hope, 
at that Day, to be forgiven.” 

Whether my feeble instrumentality were made 
use of to touch his heart, or, whether my earnest- 
ness gave something of solemnity to my manner 
that overawed him, I cannot tell. At any rate, he 
answered nothing, but, with a somewhat weak 
endeavour at a sneer, held open the door as I left 
the room. 

He motioned to the footman to show me out, 
and I turned my back on that House that I had 
approached with such hopeful joy, but now left 
with deep sorrow. 

How changed all appeared now! The sun was 
red and setting, and the landscape rich and beau- 
tiful ; but the Soul had fled from it now, the Soul 
that had, for me, informed it with life and expres- 
sion. All seemed cold, dull, and unfamiliar now, 
and my dead heart deadened Nature too. 

Wearily I retraced my steps through the long 
avenue, and the grave old trees that had waved 
and rustled, now sadly shook and sighed. I leaned 
upon the gate, where I had sat in fond anticipation ; 
weary and faint, and full of sad thoughts, and 
watched the sunset, and felt the wind lull. As IL 
started from my reverie, to pursue my way, the 
quiet of the evening brought something of repose 
to my troubled heart, and the cool air refreshed my 
hot cheek, 


“ A mellow light yet lingered in the sky, 
The solemn evening star arose ; 
Searcely I felt the faint breeze that on high 
Just stirred the leaves, then deepened their repose ; 
On the deep stillness fell the far owl’s muffled cry.” 


[ passed through the avenue, out at the park gates ; 
and took the road to the village, seeking shelter and 
refreshment at the village inn. 

What I learned at much length from the land- 
lord, concerning my friend (I was eagerly proud 
to call him so now), may be stated here in few 
words. Nay, the reader will have almost antici- 
pated it. A claim had been laid to the estate held 
by Edwin, through a country lawyer. At first 
pooh-poohed, it had become more serious and 
threatening ; had resulted in long legal proceed- 
ings, and a lengthy trial, which had ended in oust- 
ing my friend from all that he possessed, and in- 
stalling Mr. Raeburn in his place. Mr. Raeburn, 
formerly a lower clerk in a third-rate merchant's 
office, had displayed great bitterness, if not cruelty. 
Though all Edwin’s own private property had been 
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freely devoted to part-payment of the long arrears, 
the utmost rigour of the law had been pressed 
agaihst the broken man. He had at last passed 
through the Bankruptcy Court, to start afresh in 
et without any means whatever. 
strong suspicion of frayd, and of deep-laid 
scheming had been, it was thought by many, proved 
against the uncle; and if so, it seemed, on the 
whole, very improbable but that the nephew must 
have been an accomplice, more or less implicated ; 
hence the bitterness of Raeburn ; hence the lonely 
condition of the bankrupt, starting in life, at long 
past the ‘age for’such a beginning, to work for bare 
sustenance ;—without sympathy ; without a friend. 

The reader will not think me merely unreasona- 
bly prejudiced, if I state that my own faith and 
conviction with regard to my friend’s character and 
conduct, were shaken, not for one instant. 

He was in London, I learned ; it was rumoured 
that he had been ordained. I would seek him out 
at once. Consulting an old Clergy List I found his 
name, and his,fat}least, then—curacy. 

Next day I was in London, at a house in the 
neighbourhood of Tower Street, City, and sent in 
my card to Mr. Tillott, the rector whom Gray for- 
merly (for he had left the curacy) served as 
curate. 


——-—--—--- 


CHAPTER IV. 
LONDON LODGINGS. 


“ Nor deem, who to that bliss aspire, © 
Must win their way through blood and fire. 
The writhings of a wounded heart 
Are fiercer than a foeman’s dart, 
Oft in Life’s stillest shade reclining, 
In desolation unrepining, 
Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind, 
Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme, 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr’s palm.” 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


The rector received me kindly ; but his look grew 
grave and sad, when I spoke of Edwin Gray. 
“Ah,”’ he said, “that has been a sad story, and, 
among them, they will have driven a fine young 
fellow before his time to his grave. No,’ he cor- 
rected himself, “for some wise end, and merciful 
end too, though we may not see it :—the Almighty 
has laid his hand upon him, his persecutors and 
traducers have been cruel; but perhaps it was his 
other sorrow that most weighed him down.” 

I did not tell the good man that I knew little of 
my friend’s history of late years; I would rather 
hear it from his own lips ; besides, I was impatient 
to seek him. 

But I asked, “ Had he been ordained to this 
Curacy: and was he still living in the neighbour- 
hood ?”’ 

The rector replied, ‘‘ I knew the uncle very well, 
and the nephew slightly. Gray applied to me, on 
hearing my want of a curate; and by my strong 


I 








representations to the Bishop,—convinced as I am 
of the falsehood of the charges laid against him ; 
his ordination was procured. He at once set him- 
self to work in his Holy Office ;—as few men either 
could or would work. He shrank (since the un- 
generous comments of the papers, and the cold 


| looks of some former friends) from all publicity 


and all society. For some time I could hardly 
persuade him to meet myself alone with my family 
at our table; though afterwards he seemed always 
happy and at his ease with us. 

The work of this part of London, so repulsive to 
many minds—seemed just of the character that he 
sought and desired. There was no show or pub- 
licity ; only unobtrusive, unnoticed labour among 
the poor. There was nothing morbid about his 
retirement, though I often dreaded that it might 
become so. He seemed happy and tranquil in his 
labours,—at the schools, from house to house, at 
sermons and lectures. Such speaking as his, for 
power and earnestness, I never heard; but so far 
from any oratorical display, his great talents were 
most shown by the absence of any obtrusion of 
them ; the simplest minds best understood his wise, 
deep speaking, and from the earnestness of the 
speaker, you lost thought of himself, in listening to 
his message. That is my idea of what preaching 
ought to be. But this by the way. 

Partly the work, partly the sufferings he had 
undergone, partly, perhaps, the seeds of some 
hitherto vudoviingel disease, struck him down. 
Bravely he struggled ; no inch would he yield; he 
still walked about through the miserable alleys and 
lanes, when he should have been in his bed: if life 
was to be very short for him, Ite said, the more 
need that he should work while it lasted. Disease, 
however, was too strong for him; and, spite of his 
opposition, inch by inch, foot by foot, yard by 
yard, it bore him back. So at last he came to me, 
and resigned the curacy. He pleaded that he 
might yet earn a very small stipend indeed, while 
strength lasted at all, by lighter work in the parish. 
He wished, he said, to work to the last; and in 
the Union he would be precluded from the autho- 
ritative exercise of his sacred office. 

What could I do? He would take no more 
than a fifth of his former stipend, and on that, I 
knew, he must starve; and that even I could not 
have myself spared, in addition to another curate’s 
full stipend, from the needs of my family. To 
shorten a long story, I laid the case before a rich 
and benevolent friend of mine, and through her 
assistance was enabled to accept his offer. Through 
her kindness, also, I managed to furnish two rooms 
for him, and offer them to him at a nominal rent. 

And since then the dying man does more work 
in a quiet, secret way, than many a clergyman in 
full health and vigour. I®fI tell him that he ought 
to save himself, he smiles, and says he would rather 
spend himself; and that he will not act the miser 
with life’s last few guineas.”’ 

“ Must he die?’ I said; “ would not unwearying 
care and nursing even yet restore him ?”’ 

“JI think not,” the rector replied; “ but I will 
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at once give you his address, and you shall judge 
for yourself.” 


Darkness had come over the city, and the even- 
ing was wet and uncomfortable, when I began my 
search among the alleys and back streets for my 
old Oxford friend. Sadly I contrasted place, and 
circumstances, and feelings, with those that had 
so exhilarated me on that bright Autumn after- 
noon. Splendid mansion and splendid friend,— 
must they indeed give place to two rooms in a 
London Alley, and to a wasted, broken, dying 
man ? 

The infrequent lamps shed dreary red paths 
towards me, on the wet and dirty pavement ; ragged 
children pattered by me with bare feet, or huddled 
together under a tattered umbrella, or in a door- 
way; stalls for the sale of food whose very ap- 
pearance would take away all appetite, lined the 
pavement; drunken men staggered home; here 
a knot of bystanders encouraged the dispute of two 
furious women; the very dogs looked evil and 
thievish ; discomfort and misery reigned supreme. 

“ No wonder he is dying,” said I. ‘ Oh, I have 
not much, but I have enough ; and if he will but 
let me take him away and nurse him up, we may 
both get strong and work some years yet.” 

I thought of those old joyous Oxford days; of 
those old splendid tastes; of the broad-chested, 
open-browed, glad-eyed man. He cannot have 
changed his nature, I thought: a sense of duty 
might sustain him to labour among this squalid 
misery, but not to become a part of it: his old 
fastidious taste and keen love of beauty, almost 
excessive in his refinement and luxury,—how every 
sight and sound, in this miserable locality, must 
jar every string of his mind! And then, to have 
no retirement, with books, and cleanliness, and 
comfort ; nothing beautiful to refresh his shocked 
eye; nothing resting to recreate his weary heart 
and brain! Surely, surely, a change might yet 
save him. 

I stood now before the door of the house to 
which I had been directed. I knocked with ner- 
vous excitement, longing, yet dreading, to see my 
friend. Twice I knocked; then the door opened, 
and there stood Edwin Gray before me. Changed, 
—oh yes, so changed! Yet the same kind, winning 


eyes; the same frank, open brow; but the eyes 


so sunk and unnaturally bright; the tall form 
bent, the face thin and wan, and the deep dark 
hair nearly grey. 

He looked at me doubting and puzzled. I could 
not speak; I followed him into his room ; I clasped 
his hand, and the foolish tears would come. 

_ ** Edwin, my friend, my brother, Oh! can it, can 
it be? Oh, that I might have known! But now 
I have come to nurse you, and care for you, and 


‘¢ James,” he said presently, ‘‘I did not know 
that there was yet such a delight in store for me, 
as to see again my dearest of old friends. We are 
changed,” he said, ‘‘ both are changed, and I dare 
say I do rather shock you, not having seen me 
since those old careless, sunshine days.’’ I could 
not speak ; I was a very child, a woman. 

“Come, come,”’ he said, with that pale winter- 
sunlight smile lighting his face, ‘must not such 
changes be expected in this world? ’Tis but a 
little sooner, they must come at last. Is it sad if 
we reach the Land where change and death and 
sorrow come not by a shorter path, instead of by 
the common, long high road ?” 

I mastered my emotion, which I felt to be selfish, 
but which the suddeness of the shock had rendered 
uncontrollable, and managed to reflect back his 
smile. 

“We will have some tea,” he said, “and after- 
wards talk over times old and new together.” 

While he busied himself to get out the cups and 
teapot, with the other scanty materials for our 
repast, I had leisure, as he meant, to recover 
myself. Also, I glanced at the room; my old 
Oxford rooms, almost mean as they had once 
seemed, were luxurious compared to these. I 
turned soon, however, from thinking of them, to 
watching that familiar changed form and face, as 
he moved about the room—impelled by an insa- 
tiable yearning that told me that till now I had 
not known how my heart loved him. I notieed 
that he had to send for even the few things re 
quired for tea; probably he was a stranger to the 
meal when alone. He lit the fire, and set the 
kettle to boil. 

And then he drew a chair to the fire oppostte to 
me. Something of reserve, the mould that gathers 
over confidence laid by for long years, was soon 
brushed off, and we were as in Oxford days again. 
Virst I told him of my little-varied experiences. ; I 
hesitated, when my narrative had brought me to 
my first search for him. He encouraged me to tell 
him all. And I felt, too, that the relation would 
introduce the subject of his own sorrowful vicissi- 
tudes, which I longed that he should confide to 
me. 

He looked thoughtful, hardly sad, when I had 
concluded my story. He had evidently become 
familiar with the language of unkindness and sus- 
picion. 





“ And so you, my friend, still hold fast your faith 
in the honour of the swindler, Edwin Gray. Ah, 
well, you are an obstinate, bigoted fellow, and 

always were; and if you will disregard the 
| plainest circumstantial evidence, why I suppose 
| you must.” 
| I smiled, but said, “ Beyond the mere facts which 
I have related as told to me, and which you corro- 


to make you well; and we may live together again | borate on the whole, I know nothing of time and 


the dear old Oxford days!” 
He had still looked puzzled; but, when I spoke, 
a sudden light and flush came into his face, which 





| circumstances. Did it ; were you long at 
| Stanford Hall after I left England ?” 


“ Eight years,” 


then grew pale as death ; he would have fallen, had ; Holy Orders ten years.” 


not a chair been at hand. 


“And every subject is so likely to open fresh 


Edwin said, “ and I have been in 
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wiiaiide, but r cannot rest until I ese all your 
sto Miss Maywood,—what of her ?” 

N y friend’s face changed at this question, and a 
sudden agony contracted his brow. 

“ Even yet,” he said, “ the arrow rankles if it be 
turned in the wound. [I laid my beloved wife and 
my three little children near the old yew, under 
the little grey church at Stanford, just half a 
year, thank God, before the process ‘began which 
beggared me. They died all in one fortnight. Oh, 
James, I am alive, I am alive! but my heart nearly 
broke ; it did, indeed. , 

He shaded his face, but soon looked up with the 
peaceful quiet restored. 

“T shall see them soon,” he said; “they are 
waiting for me. I shall see them soon—we are 
still as dear, mutually—yea, dearer, to each other, I 
know, as when I wiped “the death sweat from my 
little Ethel’s patient brow; and Edie followed, and 
little John, And then those loving, trusting, faith- 
ful eyes, I shall see them, I shall see them soon. I 
often see them now, I know they have but grown 
more deep and loving i in Paradise.” 

He spoke with strong emotion, and his cheek 
flushed, and his eye brightened and kindled,—he 
might, but for the grey hair, have been that Edwin 
Gray who rose in that oak and velvet room from re- 
clining on the sofa, flushed with the encounter of 
our warring minds, or warmed by their agreement. 

“ T have suffered greatly, James,” he said, ** since 
we met, and I know now that the heart can bear 
very much, and yet God’s gift of life continue. 

“ You read sometimes of such things in novels and 
newspapers, for they do sometimes happen in real 
life—the losing all, like Job, by successive strokes. 
I have yet one possession ‘eft, and that God, of 
His tenderness will soon permit me to lay down. 

“ Not that I am impatient, rebellious, repining,— 
not so now. I can wait, I would wait, His time. 
He is taking care of my treasures, and earth’s 
bankrupt shall be heaven’s rich man. 

“ How rich,” and his eyes filled. “ First, yea, 
much first, there is that blessed presence of Him 
whom I here fe ebly serve. And then His good gifts, 
lent to me here a little while, but there to be given 
to me. It would not, I see it now, it w ould not 
have been good nor safe for me, to ‘have had the 
loan continued; and, since they left me, Heaven is 
dearer for itself, as well as for them. ‘Pappy,’ 
Ethel said, ‘you will come and wake me in the 
morning. ’ And then she died. 

‘James, old fellow, I have had no one to talk 
pt these things with, since. Many have been 
kind; but I have no near relations, you know ; 
and my friend was far away. O, how you w ould 
have loved them! n: Ly, how you will love them.’’ 

His hand was clasped in mine—clasped with 
such a heart’s vehemence. I looked at him still, 


‘dream be charged with a purpose ? 





very good to me. He has taught me a lesson hard 
to learn, but very beautiful when learned; and I 
know now that Earth’s shadow is Heaven’s sun- 
shine. It is not well to be very happy here, even 
if it do not ruin us; it keeps our energies dormant 
or working on trifles ; but sorrow, with His bless- 
ings on it, is the tempering of the blade for brave 
service for God. Not that mine has been such 
service, but it has at least been better than in 
those old sunny days. We used to talk about 
bearing the cross, of old, you know. Mine has 
been a heavy one; but One bore a heavier before 
me, and He bore it for me. 

“I did not always bear it patiently ; there was a 
season of rebellious repining feeling. This stubborn 
worldly heart had need of much discipline to break 
and to soften it, into any, much more, cheerful 
submission to God’s better ordering. At one time 
I seemed likely to become hardened, rather than 
softened, by what I had to bear. The lesson 
seemed. too difficult a one to be learned and under- 
stood, until I was, in a very singular way, assisted 
to eather its meaning.” He hesitated. I asked 
him to tell me all, and to explain in what manner 
this help had been given to him. 

His answer I will give in another chapter. 





CHAPTER V. 


EDWIN GRAY’S DREAM. 


A little hint to solace woe, 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 
I may not speak of what I know, 


7) 


Like an Aolian harp that wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes, 


So heavenly-toned that, in that hour, 

From out my sullen heart, a power 

Broke, like the Rainbow from the shower.” 
THE Two VOICES. 

“ You, my friend,” Edwin began, “ will not, I 
know, laugh at me for being greatly influenced by 
adream. It may have taken its rise from some old 
reading, or old poetic musing ; or have linked, by 
some unexplained connection, with some forgotten 
event of the day. However it came, its effect on my 
mind was very strong, and, I trust, beneficial. God 
has many ways of teaching , and a trifle of fancy 
may take the shape, in His “Hands, of a messenger 
from Him. A little drop of simple rain may 
become the means for starting some slumbering 
acorn towards the mighty Oak tree. There is no 
such thing as accident ; why then may not even a 
You shall 
hear it, however, and judge for yourself.” 

Before we began, I persuaded Edwin, not with- 


| out difficulty, to let me spend the night on the rug ; 














with the speechless sympathy of unutterable love. | 
How long, how often again, would that most pres | 
cious hand be clasped in mine ? would it be even 
kind to wish him a longer journey, in sight of the | 
Promised Land? 

“T have learned much, 


assuring him that I had often lodged less comfort- 
ably on board ship, and elsewhere. : 

So we sat comfortably on, into the night, in the . 
prized enjoyment of an old talk, dearer almost, 
though sadder—Oh, how much 50 |—than those 
evening or nightly chats at Oxford. Though it 
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must pain him, I knew, the talking about his heavy 
sorrows, yet there was, I felt assured, relief in it, 
too. It was like pressing a gathering, sharp, yet 
relieving, to pour into a heart that was woman in 
its love to him, the pent anguishes of those many 
lonely years. So I encouraged him; and I prize 
more now, than I will try to say, the memory of 
those old confidences. 

“One night,” Edwin resumed, “I had been sit- 
ting in my lonely drawing-room, in that Great 
House, six months after my precious wife and my 
little darlings all went Home. The proceedings 
against my estate (a letter that morning had 
informed me) were just beginning to put on a very 
formidable aspect. With such a grief as was mine, 
you might fancy that any lesser losses could not 
affect me. Yet they did. The idea of possibly 
losing our once home, with its myriad associations, 
would have been enough to revive thoughts that 
needed not reviving. In addition to this, the 
apprehension of absolute ruin and poverty, and of 
the labour for bread, was very bitter to one with 
my tastes, and who was rather inclined to nurse 
sorrow, and idly cherish it, than to be urged by it 
to live in earnest. Jor I must tell you that many 
of my old plans and designs, and aspirings towards 
the distant battle of life, had rather lulled and 
grown dull than developed. Luxurious tastes and 
home enjoyments were gaining a stronger hold on 
me ; and I was rather, Lam sure, pitching a tent on 
the cool sward of the bank, than throwing myself, 
like an earnest swimmer, into the stream of God’s 
work, 

“A change had come over the face of things, you 
may be sure, now that I was alone,—how much 
alone you may guess, but cannot realize; but the 
change had, as yet, rather unnerved than nerved 
me. I felt dead-hearted, sometimes as though ill- 
used—God forgive me !—and almost resentful, and 
especially so that night. My life at that time was 
not a healthy one. I hugged my desolation. I 
pampered my sorrow. Inursed my pain. I forgot, 
or cared not to know, that God did not put us into 
this world to mourn over His decrees; that we do 


the gourd for whose root He has prepared a worm. 
“ Her piano was open. I never had shut it since 
that night ; and her music was just as she had left 
it. On the table lay a volume of poetry, that I was 
reading to her; a little puffed glove was in a chair; 
most things in the room reminded me of her. And 
on the old-fashioned window seat that you may 
remember,—since your time turned into the chil- | 
dren’s play table—lay puzzles, tricks, alphabéts, | 
scrawled bits of paper, what not? Oh, the time J | 
used to spend looking upon these ! 
“ [ went up stairs, more miserable than I had been | 
since they left me, and that is saying something. 
“T came into the cheerless dreary bed-room—| 
niay say this now, and to you—but the little eud- | 
dled-up heap on one side, sleepy and blinking when | 
| came up late; you can’t fancy the desolation 
that bed was without it. I dreaded bed time; I 
dreaded waking. I used to sob and wet that pillow 








—— 


in my dreams. And this night, I say, especially, 
did I feel my loss. A sort of hard, rebellious, re- 
sentful feeling would come into my mind, do all I 
could. I seemed set as a mark for all the arrows 
of affliction ; and I suppose Satan has other ways 
than human persuasion to urge us to strive to bear 
no longer, but to curse God, and die, 

“T did not yield without a struggle to this feeling. 
Soon, I cast myself on my knees at the bedside 
(the side whereon my wife used to sleep), and strove 
in agonized prayer for an hour or two. Nothing, 
still, seemed of power to soften the hardness of my 
feelings ; and the evil rebellious whisper would be 
heard, and my heart, to my misery, would too much 
assent to it, : 

“1 threw off my clothes, and was soon sound 
asleep, wearied out, I really think, with suffering 
of mind. And at some period of the night (for it 
seemed to last a long while) the dream came to me. 
I saw a high mountain, whose top seemed to reach 
to Heaven ; the lower part in shadow, the middle 
in twilight, the summit so bright that I could not 
endure to look upon it. The land all round about 
the mountain was pitch black dark. I was lifted 
above the earth, so that it seemed I could see all. 
There appeared to me myriads murmuring and 
moving in the thick darkness under my feet, but 
these I could not see. My attention was soon 
drawn to the mountain, All over its vast height 
and extent, as far downwards as I could see for the 
darkness, and as far upward as I could bear to look 
for the light, were human beings more or less en- 
deavouring and toiling to ascend. I watched them 
a long while, until I grew confused by the number 
and movement, and the crowded mountain seemed 
to melikea vast Ant-hill. But the swarms were at 
or near the base, Higher, the climbers were more 
scattered; and highest, there could be seen but one 
or two. A presence—I thought in my dream that 
it was an angel—at this moment stood beside me. 
It asked me whether I would approach nearer to 
the mountain, and examine the scene more par- 
ticularly. 

‘‘Tmmediately I was wafted close to it, yet so that 
I was able at the same time to take in a wide space 
in my vision. I sought to single out (my guide 
directing me so to do) one of the crowd to watch 
especially. 

“ T had soon made my choice ; and to that choice 
I seemed drawn by an irresistible fascination. The 
reason of this I could not, at the time, gather. On 
waking, and vividly recalling the dream and its cir- 
cumstances, I remembered that in him whom I 
selected there had been a strong resemblance to 
myself, 

“ Plainly, the object of the many toilers was to 
ascend from the darkness, and even the dimness, 
into that marvellous light. Even those groping on 
the plain, 1 seemed to know, were really restless 
after this, although they could not rightly interpret 
the craving of their own heart. Accordingly they 
hunted other deceitful lights, and refused, or were 
unable to attain, the right direction in which to 
spend their labour. 
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“ None, as far as I could see, ever attained that 
highest summit before death overtook them. But 
some were far up, in the brightening edge of the 
twilight, some few just emerging into the dawning 
of the light, when death came upon them, and left 
them, as it were, waiting where it had found them 
on the mountain side. Others, though seemingly 
labouring upward, yet, through some slackness, at 
times, or some slip, attained not the midway. 
Others were content to linger near the base. Some 
who had attained fairly high, slipped back to it 
again. 

a Now some of these I pitied rather than blamed. 
They were, more or less, encumbered with burdens, 
that sorely impeded their climbing. No one but 
had, at least, one burden to carry, and this seemed 
to me the hindrance that kept back the strongest 
and most earnest climbers from the summit. This 
burden fell off—indeed, all the burdens were re- 
moved, when the angel of death touched the 
climber. 

* “It was curious that, from some unexplained 
cause, some that seemed to carry many burdens, 
yet seemed unencumbered by them, and were 
found among the highest climbers. Not so with 
him whom I had singled out: he was so laden that 
he could scarcely stagger, and he was sinking im- 
perceptibly lower, instead of gaining ground at all. 
He had so many burdens that I could not wonder. 
Yet he looked strong and vigorous, and I felt dis- 
tressed and irritated that, as I conceived, he was so 
unfairly treated, and had not a fair chance. 

‘“* Each of these burdens bore a writing, or label, 
which writing 1 in vain endeavoured to decipher. 

“JT must, however, hurry on, or I shall weary you. 
I know that, though a dream may take a strong 
hold on your own mind, yet that its recital is gene- 
rally only tiresome to another. It is because of 
its effect on my after life that I dwell upon it.” 

I reassured my friend, and he proceeded,— 
“Some of the climbers, I saw, were from time to 
time lightened of one or more of their burdens ; 
and of these there were that, after a pause, sprang 
up more lightly, even, sometimes, as though winged. 
Others, however, seemed only to slide down lower 
when freed. This I could not understand. 

“ But, more strange, there were instances in which 
the load was spontaneously cast off, in order that 
no weight might keep back, no hindrance impede, 
the aspirant. These cases were very rare, and this 
latter achievement appeared to be, 1 supposed, out 
of the power of my especial care. Neither did he 
endeavour to cast off his load, nor did any kind 
assistance remove aught of it from his shoul- 
ders. I watched him, until I became angry and 
impatient, and cried out at last. ‘O that he had 
but the fair chance that falls to others !’ 

“T had scarce spoken, when I saw a hand, very 
pale and bright, reached out of a cloud that hung 
over him, and touching his burdens. And here- 
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* See Christian Year.—Wednesday before Easter :—‘ And 
there are souls,” Kc. Also, 1 Cor. vii. 29—32 
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upon, almost together, they fell off, and lay beside 
him. And he stood free,—save for the one little 
bale that all must bear. I looked with an intense 
expectation and feverish interest to see the effect 
upon him; I thought that almost any attainment 
seemed open to him now. When would he begin 
to climb? How soon he would pass those more 
laden and weaker! I looked and looked;—he 
moved not, but stood, as if stupefied, by his bales. 
And so he remained; and I could have cried with 
disappointment and vexation; and, at last he sat 
down by them, and leant upon them, and covered 
his face with his hands, as though despairingly 
lamenting them. 

“ «Oh, madness, folly, ingratitude,’ I cried,‘ glorious 
opportunity thrown away ; kind office rejected and 
despised! Ah, that one would rouse him from his 
lethargy, would point towards that light, and those 
higher climbers !’ 

“ My guide turned and looked at me. There was a 
strange, sad meaning in the look that I did not, at 
the time, comprehend,‘and the voice was earnest, 
almost sorrowful ;—I could have thought reproach- 
ful :-—‘ Wilt thou draw nearer, and read the wri- 
tings on these bales ? 

“T did so, and read the writings ; and something 
of conviction smote my heart, though I understood 
not why, until I awoke. 

“On one bale was written ‘ Harth’s Loves, — 
another bore the inscription, ‘ Riches,’ — another 
‘ Ease ;? a fourth, ‘ Luxury; a fifth, ‘ Kame ;’ 
others were entitled, ‘ World’s Honour ;’ ‘ Power ;’ 
‘ Domestic Enjoyment ;’ with some other writings 
which I cannot now recall. 

“T saw, too, shining out of the pale bright hand 
that had displaced the burdens, the name ‘ Love.’ 
A little closer examination was necessary before you 
could detect this. 

“My guide said, ‘Thou complainest that this 
climber was not fairly dealt with ; had not an equal 
chance. Behold him now free! What doth he 
now ?’ 


‘“« Tet some one rouse him,’I said, ‘and urge 
him on.’ 

“Even at the word there seemed a shadow beside 
him, and a whisper that spoke to him; then he 
looked up, and I saw the writing upon the little 
burden that was left for him, as for all, to carry. 
The name written upon it was ‘ Life.’ 

“T looked with an intense and painful eagerness to 
see the effect of that whisper, and to see if that 
strong form would awake from its lethargy, and 
put out its strength to ascend. I watched the 
more eagerly that the mountain seemed growin 
dimmer and more indistinct while I gazed. M 
guide had left me; the vision passed, all but the 
bare mountain, and that one figure upon it, sitting 
by his burden, but looking upward, and with a 
touch of the light from above falling on his up- 
turned face. My wish had been granted, his 
lethargy had been broken, his eyes directed up- 
wards :—QOh! now, would he climb ? 

‘ The vision passed slowly, as a dissolving view ; 
I strained my eyes to keep the figure in sight, but 
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all grew dimmer and dimmer: the last speck that I 
saw was that light on his brow ;—then all was 
gone. But, in the morning, the scene came back, 
vividly, intensely. And from that time, as it seems 
to me, that dream was made an instrument gradu- 
ally to change my life. 

“T believed that it applied to me; I felt that, 
mourn, ungratefully mourn, as I might, beside 
Earth’s precious bales that I had borne, the hand 
that had removed them from my shoulders was 
surely written with the name of Love. 

“ And so, when the rest of the bales went, Riches, 
Competence, Name and Fame :—so soon after those 
other far more precious treasures:—when old 
dreams passed away, and old hopes fell from,me, 
and old friends forsook me,—when for that early 
ambition after worldly power, and success, and ad- 
miration and praise of man (an ambition quenched 
indeed since Ethel and her little ones died) :-—when 
in place of these, came reproach, and contempt, and 
a blackened name, loss of character, place, position, 
power :—when all this came upon me, I could 
almost look up with a smile, remembering that 
light in my dreams, and how the hand was, to a 
close looker, clearly written with the name of 
Love. 

“Have I wearied you, my Friend. There is little 
more to be said. I have not, alas! climbed high ; 
yet I feel that, by God’s grace, my life has been 
more spent in my Master’s service, than had I borne 
those old dear burdens still. And I know that I 
shall find, within that light, at the mountain’s 
summit, those that are worth finding, not then to 
press on my shoulders as hindering burdens, but 
rather to be as lifting wings, to urge and aid my 
service through eternity. 1 have been led and per- 
mitted, by my Master’s great kindness, to enter 
upon the sacred ministry of His church; and Iam 
nearer to Him than, but for this, I should have 
been. And now I only carry that one little bur- 
den of life; and I have good hope that I may 
very soon, now, lay that down, then I may soar, 
above this world, where the strongest and most 
earnest can only climb. I could have wished to 
have laboured more, and to have laboured longer. 
But of this it is for my Master to decide ; and the 
expectation of rest after labour is intensely sweet. 
There, where ‘ God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes: and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.’ 

“ Was not this astrange dream ? Do you wonder 
at its effect on me? After that explanation, if I 
may dare to call it so, what was I, that I should 
yet dare to repine ?” 

He looked up beyond me, with something, I 
fancied, of Stephen’s light on his face. At any 
rate he was looking towards the same place whither 
the martyr looked ; and the same glory, I knew, was 
there, whether our eyes might perceive its reflec- 
tions or no. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE END. 


“ Not all regret, the face will shine 
Upon me, while I muse alone ; 
And that dear voice, I once have known, 
Still speak to me of me and mine. 


“ Yet less of sorrow lies in me, 
For days of happy commune dead ; 
Less yearning for the friendship fled, 
Than some strong bond which is to be.” 
In MEMORIAM. 


Events that took days or weeks in their pro- 
gress towards the end, may be related in a few 
pages or sentences. The long waitings of-hope 
and fear; the weeks of suspense or of anticipation 
ay, years of suffering or enjoyment ;—a few strokes 
of the pen are enough to suggest all these to men 
of like passions ; and our long hours are soon set 
down in few little words. It is better that it 
should be so, especially when the reader cannot 
share and sympathize with all the littlecircumstances 
of avstory wherein the characters have been 
strangers to him, until the moment that introduces 
them to him, not even then as living, breathing 
beings, but as names upon the printed page. Too 
much detail would weary him, and memories, 
dearer to me than thoughts of eyesight to the 
blind, — would have no interest for him. The 
miser counts his guineas, and, I suppose, loves the 
telling them over. That process would have no 
interest for us, because they are not our property. 
Set us by our own coffers, however, and how 
busy we soon become, in that never-tiring reckon- 
ing over the hoards of the Past. Past words, past 
looks, past scenes, past events, past sadness, joys, 
hopes, agonies, disappointments, ecstasies :—we 
may weary others with them, but ourselves we 
cannot tire. Yet these coins are set much with the 
same stamp, often represent much the same sums, 
only we would rather have them presented to our 
sympathy in bank-notes or cheques, than in smaller 
change,—wnless they are our own. 

I will therefore represent large quantities of 
little values to myself, in compendious and con- 
densing paragraphs to the reader. 

I found that Edwin Gray had become at last 
convinced that he must retire from the vineyard 
in which he had laboured longer, 1 had almost 
said, than he found it possible to do. It was 
necessary now, to look around him, for some nook 
where he might have a right to lie down and die. 
And he had no choice in this, no need to look long 
about him. Already he had applied for admission to 
the Union of his own Parish, which happened to be 
just in the outskirts of London; no Hospital would 
receive the incurable Patient. And he was to leave 
his lodgings that day week. Far away from 
Stanford ; far away from the little grey church ; 
far away from the dear wife that lay beside the 
yew, far away from the little Ethel who bad asked 
him to wake her, when the morning came. A 
pauper’s funeral, vile and mean; with, for a coffin, 
that box that might hold a dog, though we, who 
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bury it, take it on trust that a Christian is asleep 
therein ;—that blank box, I say, with no name or 
date upon the lid; let down into the indecently 
shallow grave: to save the shilling that would have 
made things decent; and have spared a pang to 
many an honest, poor, hard-working friend of the 
dead: a funeral so mean and so insulting, was to 
close the career, that began so splendidly, of gener- 
ous, luxurious Edwin Gray. This necessity pained 
him not a little, I saw, though less, I think, than 
the idea of it shocked myself. But to be away 
from them, not to sleep and wake together; that 
was a bitter pang, which yet he bore with that 
more than resignation, which God’s teaching of 
suffering and sorrow had wrought in him. So that 
he did not long resist my earnest request that he 
would come to my lodgings, and give me the bro- 
ther’s privilege of nursing him and caring for him, 
he would not let me say until he recovered ;—so I 
compromised with him as long as he needed my 
care. | 

I was lodging in the neighbourhood of London ; 
and I lost no time in removing Edwin from his 
squalid abode, into a healthier air, and into an 
atmosphere of comfort and sufficiency. I found 
that he had made, by degrees, his farewell visit to 
his flock: and rough though they were, the labours 
of their Pastor had enough endeared him to them 
to make the parting a trying scene for him. 

We had not long been settled in our new way 
of living, when events occurred of much importance 
to the name and condition of my friend. 

I had taken up the advertisement sheet of the 
Times newspaper, and came suddenly upon the 
following :— 

“ Edwin Gray, late of Stanford. Important papers. 
Apply, in strict confidence, by letter only ; to A.C. L., 
Post-office, Koss, Herefordshire.” 

And the answer to my application was to this 
effect. That the advertiser had in his power to 
prove Edwin Gray and his Uncle to have been the 
rightful possessors of Stanford Hall; and to prove 
fraud and forgery against the Lawyer whose pro- 
ceedings had resulted in placing the Raeburns in 
possession. 

I own that neither of us set much value on these 
professions. I took'the correspondence, however, to 
the Lawyer who had conducted the defence for 
Edwin ; and laid the case before him. I was sur- 
prised at the effect produced on him, by the com- 
munication. 

He started up, ‘ Depend upon it,” he exclaimed, 
*there’s something in this. We shall come at 
the explanation of some difficulties that bothered 
us sorely in the trial. That all was not 
right, I was, all along, morally convinced, though I 
could not lay my finger on the flaw. There has 
been some falling out here between partners and 
accomplices, and, when thieves quarrel, honest 
men get their own.” 

And the Lawyer was right. He carried on the 
correspondence in our name: and satisfied the ad- 
vertiser of the success of his advertisement. This 
latter still wrote anonymously; he would give no 


ersonal interview. He sought nothing for himself, 

e asked nothing save to be satisfied that he was 
about to commit his papers into proper hands. He 
had not long been aware, he said, of their existence ; 
but, having them now in his possession, he had 
lost no time in inserting the advertisement. 

And, in process of time they came. The evidence 
afforded by them was conclusive. All the difficul- 
ties and diserepancies which had so puzzled Edwin’s 
Counsel, were now cleared up. A scheme of vil- 
lany astonishing for its cunning and audacity was 
brought to light by their means. A writ was out 
for the apprehension of Lebbing, the rascally 
Lawyer. But, before he could be reached, some 
tidings of the state of affairs had come to his ear, 
and he had, without an hour’s delay, fled the coun- 
try. The only clue, for we thought it to be a clue, 
to the motive and act of our anonymous correspon- 
dent, came to light after the flight of the felon. It 
appeared that his profligacy and wickedness had 
been the cause of the breaking up of the household 
of one of his oldest Clerks ;—the separation of 
Husband and Wife. That, before the outbreak 
and the parting from his employers, the Clerk had 
suspected his injurer; and had secured a deadly 
revenge:—that he had examined his master’s papers, 
and had lit on these proofs of his villany :— 
that he had then taken due measures to 
place them in hands in which they -would be used 
as weapons to annihilate his wronger ;—that this 
was so, was, of course, only our surmise. But 
there is no doubt in my own mind that so it was. 
And this explanation would likewise account for the 
absence of any mercenary stipulation or request on 
the part of the informer. 

Mr. Raeburn was not implicated by the dis- 

~veries. He might, or he might not, have been 
privy to the plot. It was, on the face of it, un- 
likely that he had been unconscious of some unfair 
play. About the same suspicion attached to him, 
as had formerly hung about the character of my 
friend. 

I was again whirling along that well-remembered 
Line, past the churches, and the villages, and the 
farms, and the woods, and the Cathedral. I once 
more descended on to the platform, and threw my 
leg across the stile that led me tothe path over the 
fields to Stanford Hall. There it was, in the dis- 
tance, among the trees. The spring had come 
now, and those old leaves that had made the trees 
brown, and golden, and purple, had fallen,—had 
decayed, or had been whirled away. That old gray- 
stemmed maple, that had reminded me of my 
friend ; its orange glory had smouldered out, and 
the little twigs presented to me each a tiny hand of 
dull crumpled green, tinged with maroon. And 
the sallows were past flowering in the copse, and 
the larches were donning their emerald Easter 





dress; and, as the Easter time drew near, Earth 
was preparing a universal decoration of risen 
flowers. Primroses, wood anemones, cuckoo flowers, 
|—with these last the ground was lilac, where 
| part of the copse had been cut down last year. 
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For Easter comes, and the earth hails it with a 
universal resurrection, and its very stones seem to 
ery out with Joy. 

which I turned, 
their tiny, milled, yellow coinage, and over me 
spread now 


* Their broad curved branches, fledged with 
clearest green, 
New from its silken sheath.” 


Oh, what strange changes had passed over me 
since I trod this Avenue, last autumn, full of hope 
and excitement! The scene itself even was not 
so changed as were the eyes with which I looked 
upon it. 

Some joy had followed on the sadness; for was it 
not something to have come just in time to soothe 
my friend’s last months, or possibly, possibly,— 
might it be? to restore him by “i care. And now 
his unsullied name restored to him, with all his 
property ; and this after such a course of discipline 
endured as, I felt assured, would make their pos- 
session rather an aid than a burden to him. What 
effect might not all this have upon his frame, that 
sorrow and labour had broken down in its vigour P 
My heart bounded within me, as I pictured his 
return to the Hall; the joy of the tenantry; his 
own more peaceful sorrow, or even hushed happi- 
ness. For, however full of sad memories all the 
place and the House must be to him, there would 
yet be a rest and satisfaction in returning to scenes 
where he had been so happy, if he had therein also 
been so sad. 

Again I stood at the door: a little slattern ser- 
vant opened it. I asked for Mr. Raeburn; she 
opened the door of the room that had witnessed 
our first meeting, and there he was, with his back 
to me, leaning out of the window. 

He turned as the door closed, and a look of 
surprise gave place to an expression of far deeper 
rage than I remembered to have seen upon it at 
that first encounter. But I advanced with, “ How 
do you do, Mr. Raeburn ?”’ and offered my hand, 
which he mechanically took. ‘‘ You are surprised 
to see me? you will divine from whom I have 
come.” 

‘“‘T suppose, Sir, that, like a minister of the 
Gospel, you have come down to triumph over a 
fallen man. Show me a clergyman, and I’ll show 
you a inan of a bitter, unforgiving spirit.” 

‘““T am very sorry indeed,” 1 replied, ‘if that 


in this present case.”’ 

I unfolded to him Edwin’s arrangements. Having 
himself felt the bitterness of unjust suspicion, my 
friend had determined not to visit it upon the head 
of another. And, assuming that Mr. Raeburn had 
also been duped by a rascal, he had determined 
that he should not fall at once from a sudden 
exaltation to a condition of beggary; his former 
employment being, of course, lost, and the sus- 
picions which rested on him making it improbable 
that he should obtain any similar engagement. 
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Of course the money paid for arrears must be 


restored, so much of it as remained. But, this 
The elms in the Avenue, into — 


had also long ago scattered all | 


being honestly and thoroughly done, no claim for 
arrears or money expended would be urged against 
Mr. Raeburn. And, further, the sum of five 
thousand pounds would be paid over to him, for 
the starting him in any business or trade that he 
might decide upon, subject to the approval of such 
decision by Mr. Gray or his executors. 

I had not looked towards the fallen man, as I 
concluded this account of the dispositions of my 
friend. I could not but feel for his changed cir- 
cumstances, and for the pain which associations 
connected with my visit and contrasted with my 
friend’s noble conduct must produce. ' 

But Mr. Raeburn remained silent so long that I 
turned towards him from the window to which I 
had walked. He was sitting by the table with his 
face buried in his hands. 

I spoke to him kindly: he looked up suddenly, 
almost fiercely. “ This is unkind, ungenerous, sir,” 
he exclaimed ; “taunt me; remind me of my con- 
duct to your friend; of how I made him a bank- 
rupt, a beggar ; of how I sold his child’s crib, that 
he asked me to let him keep; of my language and 
behaviour towards yourself, at your first visit. Ask 
me what I think of clergymen’s charity now ; set 
before me, in an obtrusive, candid kindness, my 
own conduct and that of your friend, under cir- 
cumstances similar, except for the greater hardshi 
of his! Give me a vent, let me breathe, don’t 
heap me over with a nobility and generosity that 
smothers me,——that makes me the vilest worm that 
crawls. Be a little ungenerous, reproach me but 
in one speech, if you would have me ever lift up my 
head again !” 

I laid my hand upon the shoulder of the broken, 
humbled man, and strove to cheer and to reassure 
him. 

“T will,” I said, “remind you of one word that 
I remember to have said on our first meeting, when 
you neither knew nor understood my friend nor 
myself. I said that thoughts of our need and of 
God’s forgiveness should make forgiveness easier 
to each other during the little time that we have to 
be together in this world. Thoughts that ought to 
be familiar, every-day thoughts, in every Christian’s 
—much more every clergyman’s mind ;—thoughts 
in our hearts and words on our lips, as we kneel 
night and morning before the Mercy-seat, should 


'make it a very easy thing, indeed,—a matter of 
has been your experience; I trust that you have | 
been peculiarly unfortunate in it. However, deeds, | 
not words, will, I hope, correct your judgment | 


course,—to forgive every one his brother their 
trespasses. You had this lesson to learn, you 
know, at that old past time, and see how gently 
and kindly God is teaching it to you! And, think 
further, and let the thought strike you more than 
it has ever done,—how vast, since, after all, a weak 
imitation of it so touches you in my friend’s con- 
duct,—how vast, and beyond all thought, is the 
nobility and generosity of his Master, who, while 
we were yet enemies, died to save us.” 

He seemed so softened and overcome, that I 
could not but endeavour to cast some good seed 
into ground now broken up and prepared for the 


| Ssower. 
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He tried to answer, but his white lip trembled. 
He murmured, “ God bless you, God grant it!” 
and then laid his head on the table, and fairly 
sobbed like a child. 

So I left him, having bidden him to write if there 
were anything further concerning which he wished 
information, or that had to be settled; also to let 
us learn hisplans. 

It had been previously arranged that he was to 
leave the house next day; and he had friends with 
whom he intended to stay for a time. Most of the 
furniture was that placed in the house or found 
there by Edwin; and I was to stay a week at the 
inn to get everything into order for his coming. 

You may be sure that the innkeeper had a 
cheerier face than on the last occasion of my visit ; 
and that the face grew resplendent when I told him 
' that Edwin Gray would return to the Hall next 
week. Tor the Grays, especially Edwin, had been 
universally beloved, as Mr. Raeburn had been as 
generally disliked. The poor admire and delight 
in a gentleman; but they see through and cannot 
get on with a vulgar imitation. Besides, Mr. 
Raeburn knew nothing of the country, had no 
country tastes or pursuits, being a thorough-bred 
cockney. I verily believe that he was miserable 
with his riches and finery—out of his element 
in the little society into which he obtained en- 
trance, in London, or at the Hall, and bored and 
wearied when thrown on his own resources for 
amusement. In a wholesale business in which he 
set up, with a partner, I feel certain he was happier 
really, and more at his ease. 

However this be, there was but one feeling in 
the minds of all the tenantry on hearing the news, 
which the landlord of the Gray’s Arms (he had 
stoutly kept the name and sign, all through the 
days of reverse and disgrace) took care to spread 
abroad. Before I left I found that triumphal 
arches, &c., were in high preparation, and all the 
tenantry would turn out in their holiday attire, on 
that day, to welcome the young squire back. I 
left directions that a dinner should be prepared, in 
the open air, on numberless long tables, in the park 
in front of the house, for the tenantry and their 
children, and that there should be no stint. I also 
appointed certain trusty overseers, who should 
superintend, and see that there was no excess. 


I had arranged, in order to divide the excitement 
and fatigue of the long journey, and the arrival at 
the Hall, that we should travel the greater part of 
the distance one day, and sleep at the Cathedral 
town; and that, next day, we should drive thence 
—the distance being about twenty miles—to Stan- 
ford Hall. This had been done, and now the great 
day had, at last, come. It was a lovely May morn- 
ing, warm and blue as June ; and we had arranged 
that, if it should prove fine enough, we should 
enter Stanford in an open carriage, both to gratify 
the people, and that I thought Edwin would take 
pleasure in seeing again the old scenes under cir- 
cumstances so altered since he left them. 

I have said little of him in these later pages, 








having passed as quickly as ‘I, might to the events 
of the story. It is time to say a few words about 
him now, however, and of his life during the inter- 
val between Tower Street and Stanford Hall. 

A peculiar quiet had come over him; not a 
languor exactly, though he had rapidly become too 
weak ever to go out, except ina chair. It seemed 
rather an intense peace of mind, a sort of hopeful- 
ness and restfulness, that came, I think, from a 
deep conviction of work and enduring ended, and 
of rest and joy at hand. I tried not to think so 
then (selfishly, I now think) ; and seeing that it 
pained me to hear him speak of death as so certain 
and so near, he perhaps spoke of it less than he 
would. He would talk as of old, only with a 
heavenliness over his talk; and I loved to dream 
that he might recover even to do some light work 
with me; and that the Oxford days of familiar 
fellowship should yet be lived more dearly and 
intensely in life’s later years. He smiled, and did 
not contradict me. But, latterly, he had seemed to 
gain some little strength, and a colour or a flush 
came to his cheeks sometimes, and made him more 
like his old self. He had acceded to the wishes of 
the tenants that he would make a public entry ; 
though I think—indeed, I am sure—he would have 
preferred coming quietly and with no display. He 
never had the heart, however, to disappoint others, 
for his own fancies; nor to check the warm im- 
pulses of real attachment and affection. And the 
people had been warned to be gentle and orderly. 

Well, as I said, the morning came. It was 
lovely ; and as we sat at breakfast in the hotel, I 
thought I had never seen Edwin look so much him- 
self since my return. The carriage was ordered to 
be at the door at half-past twelve o’clock, and we 
expected, driving quietly, to arrive at the Hall at 
about half-past three. 

At about twelve o’clock I was returning from a 
short inspection of the Cathedral, the interior of 
which I had not before seen, and was drawing near 
to the Hotel, when I observed one of the waiters 
hurrying towards me. “I was just sent for you, 
sir. Your friend is taken very ill. We have sent 
at once for Dr. Bevan, and he is now with him.” 

My heart sank, and I hurried on, and hastened 
to Edwin’s room. I met Dr. Bevan on the threshold. 
‘You must not enter excitedly,” he said; then, 
seeing my agitation: “ Come, sit down for a minute 
with me in the next room, and let us talk about it.” 
I tried to compose myself; I asked, in a whisper, 
“Is he very ill ?” 

‘My dear sir, there is no use in hiding the truth 
from you, that he is undoubtedly dying. He may 
live till to-morrow morning, but that is most un- 
likely. But the difficulty at present is this—a 
restless excited craving is in him,{to go at once to 
Stanford, and to die there. That will certainly kill 
him a few hours sooner ; and I think the refusal of 
the desire would have the same effect. What are 
we to do?” 

I answered in a low steady voice, “ What do you 
advise ?”’ 

Dr. Bevan answered, “Ina case like this, where 
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the event is close at hand and certain, I should 
think it better to indulge the wish. But yow must 
decide about it.” 

I turned to a waiter who stood near, and said, 
‘“ Order the carriage and horses round at once.” I 
then walked into the room, where lay, dying, “ my 
friend, the brother of my love.’”’ He smiled upon 
me, then his face grew anxious. Before he could 
speak I took his hand, and said, “The carriage is 
ordered round.” A bright look of content came 
over his face at the words, and he sank back ; as if 
tired, but, till now, not able to rest. 

He spoke to me now and then, both before and 
during our journey. It would serve no purpose 
to repeat those holy, happy utterances. "We will 
keep to our story. 

We placed him in the carriage, and made him a 
couch of soft cushions; I took my seat by him, 
the kind doctor waved his hand, and we were off. 

“Faster,” Edwin kept repeating, “ Faster.’ I 
was afraid to increase the speed so as to shake the 
carriage ; yet certainly he was sinking fast. So we 
went on, fast, fast, and he still cried, “ Faster, faster. 
Oh, just to reach the little grey church, and the 
yew-tree, and to lay my brow once more onthat turf, 
before I die!’’ 

So we sped on. Oh, I remember every incident of 
that drive ; yet how could I have noticed the flying 
dust, the budding May, the yellow-hammers flitting 
by us with short flights, and sitting anon upon the 
hedge, to sing their few plaintive notes ;—the few 
throbs of the nightingale as we passed a copse ;— 
the loud and ceaseless cuckoo! Yet all seem woven 
with, and part of, that journey; though I was not 
conscious of noticing them, while I held that hand 
with a very heart’s hunger for it, and watched those 
glad bright eyes, that were growing now so dim. 

“ Faster, faster! the little crosses and that one 
larger cross under the quiet little church-wall.!”’ 

Faster ? ay, faster and faster were the sands of 
life running out; and yet we could not increase our 
speed. ‘ Be calm,” I said, “ all will be well !” 

“Yes,” he replied, “all is well. I will be calm ; 
only let us do all we can.”’ 

But now we were within a mile of the church, 
and Edwin recognized the scenery of his old home. 
His face brightened,— 

“I shall see the little church yet,” he said. “ It is 
but a fancy,” he added, “ don’t call it sentimental ; 
I know they are not there; still you can’t think 
how often I have thought about and imagined those 
cross-sentinelled graves, and the old tree by them, 
and the gray church sheltering them. I shall lie 
near little Ethel now: she will think I woke her in 
the morning.” 

We came now to the first triumphal arch. We 
were earlier than had been expected; the belfry 
was silent, and I saw men and boys running about. 
Edwin noticed the arch. “Thank them,” he said, 


though with some difficulty now in speaking ; “ tell 
them I was very pleased. Let them have their | 


dinner and their rejoicing, and give them each a 


present; tell them I am indeed at last come 
Home!” 
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There it was, the little gray church, and the dark 
yew, standing high up % the wayside. In another 
minute we were by the lich-gate; the dying man’s 
face brightened as we lifted him down, and he 
caught sight of the familiar scene. “ Quick, quick,” 
he whispered. We carried him gently through the 
gateway, towards the smooth green mound, the 
little cuddled heaps, and the white crosses. And 


just as we laid him down beside and above all that 


earth held of the wife and the little ones,—just then 
the bells had got into order, and there rang out 
from the tower a joyous, wild, welcoming, peal. 
The eight bells rioted and raced, and fired and 
clashed, and the old tower rocked with their 
ecstasy. 

And the dying man accepted the omen, and, be- 
side the graves that he had longed so to see, looked 
up with a solemn, adoring rapture to the heavens. 
More than love of wife and children were in that 
look ; but it faded, as sunsets do; one pressure of 
the hand, and I remained alone, 


“Treasuring the look, I cannot find 
The words that are not heard again.” 


Death’s temporary barrier had shut me out from 
my one College Friend. 


This is a long chapter; let us hasten to the 
close. It was sad to me to see the arches over that 
avenue ; and the people drawn in line on each side. 
But I had ordered the bells should still ring on; 
and I lifted my hand to hush the people as we 
passed; and a whisper stole up their line, ‘‘ Hush, 
the Master is asleep!” For he lay so naturally on 
A pillows, that they did not know that he was 

ead. 

So we passed through them. 

And when the people all assembled in front of 
the house, under the terraces, as had been arranged, 
I went out to them and told them how it was. I 
gave them his message: they were not to be sorry, 
I said, because he had gone to One who loved him 
better than we could do; and to those dearest 
earthly friends, who would not let him want for a 
welcome. And now all must go on as usual, and 
the bells ring, and none of us feel sadder than we 
could help, for that he had, after all his troubles, 
got safely Home. We might meet him there, I 
said, by loving God here, and keeping his com- 
mandments, and doing each our duty in that state 
of life in which it had pleased God to call us. 

My voice rather belied my exhortation to cheer- 
fulness, and there were universal signs amid my 
audience that my own feeling was more general 
than that I recommended. But the simple-hearted 
country folk obeyed the command to proceed with 
the programme of the day, and I saw, some time 


| after, that all were happy, though not merry. 


And nothing of gloom was permitted about the 
Funeral. All was quiet and subdued—nothing 
repelling—and rather Twilight than Night came 
over Stanford through the death of one so loved. 
And I could not lament that sadness had shadowed 
a life once so glad and bright, knowing how a 


| brighter sunshine now dwelt on it than would, 
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erhaps, ever have fallen to its share but for the 

lotting out of the sunlight of earth’s joys. 

I was the rector of Stanford now (Edwin had 
presented me shortly before his death). I used 
often to sit in that churchyard, and watch the sun 
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set from it, and touch the grave old yew with gold, | 
and make a broad pearly shadow under the eaves” 
church. I used to read together the | 
dwin and Ethel Gray, and think. The | 


of the gra 
names of p | 
time came, then, after all, for the bearing of the 
cross of sufferin 

to see it wibuated 
ensign of triumph. God mercifully gave the cross, 


and mercifully gave grace to bear it; and ‘‘ thanks | 


be to God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
V.1I.R. 








CHURCH BELLS. 





“ PEAL on, peal on; I love to hear 
The old church ding-dong, soft and clear ! 
The welcome sounds are doubly blest 
With future hope and earthly rest. 
Yet, were no calling changes found 
To spread their cheering echoes round, 
There’s not a place where man may dwell, 
But he can hear a Sabbath bell.” 
Exiza Cook. 


Cuvnreu bells! How solemnly they chime forth. 
Their ringing, silvery tones re-echo in the breath- 
less quietude of the Sabbath morn. A reverential 
silence rests on nature, the very birds sing in softer, 
lower strains. In the world, likewise, is calmness ; 
its noise and bustle is stilled. Over all float the 
clear and beautiful bells, their sweet music binding 
together the church militant and the church 
triumphant ; lifting our hearts heavenward, sancti- 
fying our thoughts, and bidding us, for a while, 
forget the world and all its pleasures. 

When we hear the glorious chimes breaking the 
stillness of this most holy day, have they a purify- 
ing, soul-stirring influence over us? Care we for 
them, only because they betoken a day of rest 
from toil and worldly work ? or because they herald 
in a solemn high day of communion with our 
God? 

We go forth, and wander apart from the world, 
alone, amid the vast Cathedral of Nature. From 
afar, we hear only the sweet-toned bells. We gaze 
upward at the blue-vaulted heavens; beneath, at 
the wondrously created earth, the high hills, the 
green-waving woods, the murmuring streams, the 
mossy greensward, all of which is created for our 
pleasure, for our enjoyment. We think, and pause, 
and wonder, and, as we listen, we hear the pure 
voices of the church bells, and then we comprehend 
earth is so beautifully created to give us a slight 
conception of the ethereal beauties of heaven; but 
before we can enjoy those higher ones, we must 
travel through the rough and uneven paths of 
earth, worshipping God with a holy, undefiled 


and discipline. And it is grand | 
there, beside this last tent, an | 
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THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 





A TEMPLE rose above me in bright vision, 
Dazzling my senses with its beauty rare, 
ot all the orient bowers or groves Elysian 
Could show a sight more wondrous or more fair. 


High swelled its glowing dome in dazzling splendour, 
air shone the glory flashing from its walls, 
Sweet were its mt a rays, and soft and tender 
_The music echoing through its pictured halls. 


Unto its gates poured crowds from evry nation, 
Their eye-balls glowing with a light divine, 
Bowing their heads in fervent adoration, 
Before its deity’s eternal shrine.) 


Young maids were there with eyes of sunny brightness, 
In which young life was dancing like the fawn, 
With tripping steps of gracefulness and lightness, 
And cheeks as rosy as the summer dawn. 


Poets were there, and warriors grim, and sages 
Whose souls had travelled through the realms of 
space, 
Had revelled with the dead of byegone ages, 
Or walked the world with them face to face. 


_ Upon the altar a strange flame was glowing, 


Fanned by a youth who wore an angel look, 
While thro’ the corridors was ever playing, 
In fairy ripples, a sweet laughing brook. 


In it the warrior dipped his sword, and waving 
His flag on high, rushed dauntlessly afar, 

The maiden plunged her ’mongst its waves, and, laving 
Her brow, came forth like some fair evening star, 


The poet, breathing holy aspirations, 
Passed his hot fingers thro’ the glowing fire, 
And, to the world’s wonder, bright creations 
Leapt from the chords of his Molian lyre. 


What god was worshipped here with the fond duty 
Some only render to the one above ; 

Why poured unto it youth, and fame, and beauty ? 
It was the temple and the home of Love,— 


Sweet Love, that like some spirit finds a dwelling: 
Within the chambers of each weary breast, 

Then, when the heart with grief and pain is swelling, 
Charms the dark pain and lulls it to its rest, 


By the alchymic touch of her pure fingers, 
She turns our dross and dust to starry gold, 

And, tho’ al] earth forsake us, ever lingers, 
Soothing our spirits with the bliss of old. 


Unto young eyes the universe is rarer, 

Seen thro’ the glass she holds within her hand, 
The meanest flower upon the lea is rarer 

Than sparkling jewels, silk, or samarand. ° 


Oh! would the world but own her holy calling, 
A purer life would circle in the soul ; 

And, when some erring brother’s feet were falling, 
Kind hands would guide him to his destined goal. 


And men would walk the earth as if the angels 
Within their hearts held undisputed reign, 

And peace and tenderness, those blest evangels, 
Would strew with flowers each barren desert plain. 


Pray, then, for the fond time of poets olden, 
When Love was seen in Beauty’s flashing eyes, 
And earth, so beautiful, and pure, and golden, 
Blushed like a bride ’neath Eden’s summer skies. 


JounN V. Hoop. 
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BERNARD PALISSY. 
THE POTTDR AND THE MARTYR. 





Azovut three hundred years ago there lived, in a 
remote southern province of France, a man named 
Bernard Palissy. 

Though poor and struggling, like his neighbours, 
all were obliged to own a superiority in him—his 
look, his bearing, his greater intelligence, all told 
of better birth and breeding ; but far more than 
these, his high integrity, simple truthfulness, and 
unswerving faith, told.of a pure and guileless life, 
and steady trust in God. 

Palissy had married a pretty paysanne, was the 
father of two lovely children, and gained a scanty 
livelihood as a painter on glass and land surveyor. 

They were opposite crafts it is true; but Bernard 
lived in times so different to ours, that it was no 
wonder if his greater intelligence should exercise 
itself as occasion might require. 

One day, having been employed at a neighbour- 
ing chiteau to repair some fractured coloured-glass, 
he chanced to see an exquisite enamelled cup; it 
was of Italian manufacture, bearing on its sides a 
beautiful painting, executed by Rafaele of Urbino. 

Struck with wonder at this delicate work of art, 
he went home and to bed, only to dream of this 
marvellous cup. Some one had made it—why 
could not he? ‘True, the art was unknewn in 
France, and the secret of the enamel was jealously 
kept in Italy to enhance the value of the produc- 
tion. But could not he discover it? He would 
try. He knew something of chemicals generally. 
Yes, he would try. His wants were few and 
simple; his wife of careful, frugal tastes and 
habits; his children young. Yes, he would cer- 
tainly try. He did try truly: the very next day 
saw Bernard pounding and grinding his drugs, and 
putting the various compounds, in different propor- 
tions, on fragments of broken ware; he submitted 
these, his first experiments, to the heat of a fur- 
nace. They proved an utter failure. Undaunted 
by his ill-success, Palissy tried again, placing the 
drugs in other proportions, and with various 
degrees of heat. Another failure. Again he tried, 
and again failed. These were, indeed, severe trials 
of patience : fuel was scarce, and very dear; his 
more profitable labour had been suspended ; want 
began to make itself felt, even the simple galotte,* 
on which the family now entirely fed, was hard to 
be obtained. What was to be done? Palissy 
was not a man to give way to paroxysms, either of 
grief or of despair—he was a Christian; so, leaving 
his fruitless toil, he betook himself for awhile to 
the neighbouring forest, there to gain time for 
reflection—for thought—for prayer. The solitude 
of this forest, its sights and sounds, had a wonder- 
ful charm for him: he was a close observer of 
nature; not a bee buzzed past, not an insect 
stirred among the foliage, unnoticed by him. The 





# 1: * ‘ 
Kind of gruel, or porridge, much used by the poorer 
classes in the south of France. 











calm, soft breeze fanned his heated cheek, and 
brought higher and better thoughts into his mind. 

Thus strengthened and refreshed, he would 
return to his old craft of glass-painting ; would 
work with redoubled energy, and win back the 
smiles of his dear ones, which for a time had been 
clouded by sadness. 

Nevertheless, the grand arcanum was ever 
uppermost in his mind; accordingly, no sooner 
had he provided for the pressing necessities of his 
family, than away he went to his little furnace, and 
again began his pounding and grinding, blowing and 
baking; hundreds and hundreds of little potsherds, 
covered with various compounds, did he submit to 
different degrees of heat. Weeks and months 
rolled by almost unheeded by him; whole days 
and nights would he remain at his task. It was 
still in vain. 

His neighbours thought him mad; his wife 
upbraided him. Sad and sorrowful, he again wan- 
dered forth into the open fields, to talk with his 
own heart—to ask what he should do. He thought 
of his high duties, responsibilities, and necessities ; 
of his pale, worn wife, now expecting an addition 
to her family, and of his little boy, whose failing 
health made the poor father’s heart ache with fear- 
ful anticipations. 

“Oh God!’ said he in his bitterness, “the 
sacrifice must be made: the circumstances in which 
Thou hast placed me demand it. Here is a thing 
to be done—a thing which Thou knowest how I 
might do, but which Thou dost not see fit, at 
present, to afford me the means absolutely neces- 
sary for finding out. ’Tis as much in Thy hands 
as the breath I now respire, without knowing, in 
the least, whether Thou wilt choose me to inhale 
another. So be it, O Lord! I submit.’’ 

And he did submit. And the great God, who 
blesses all who really rely on Him, blessed this 
truly great and good man. Palissy had gained a 
victory over himself, over his own ardent aspira- 
tions; and the immediate result was peace—that 
inward consciousness of right which comes direct 
from Heaven. Not that he had given up the idea 
of finally being able to discover the arcanum—far 
from it; but he felt that for a season he must do 
so, or fail in his duty to God and to man. 

About this time he was made surveyor of the 
extensive salt marshes in Saintonge. A decree had 
been issued by the king that the tax on salt should 
be established in the district, and it was discovered 
that no man was so competent to map out the 
country as Bernard Palissy. 

With especial gratitude to God did he accept 
this appointment; he paid up every little arrear of 
debt, and requited many a little act of neighbourly 
kindness shown in his time of need. 

At the end of about a year this surveying was 
finished; he was out of debt, had a small sum of 
money in hand, and again he set to work. This 
time it occurred to him that the heat must be 
intensified; accordingly, he resolved that the next 
trials should be submitted to the furnace of a glass 
manufactory, and he forthwith actually carried off 
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three or four hundred of his potsherds to the 
glass-house. A ray of hope now really dawned on 
him. Some of the compounds had begun to melt. 

It was like a new existence, so elated was he— 
he felt himself a new creature ; nevertheless, suc- 
cess was still far off. It had only begun to melt; 
many were the attempts made, and many, alas! 
the failures. 

Meanwhile, distress and want began to be fear- 
fully felt in the humble abode of poor Palissy, and 
many things concurred to embitter his life. He 
was a convert to the reformed religion. His wife, 
unable to comprehend the aspirations of a mind so 
exalted above Sie own, upbraided him unsparingly, 
nay fiercely. She called him a visionary—a heretic ; 
she mocked at him for poring over his old black 
Bible, for singing Huguenot hymns, for rejecting 
confession, and not attending mass. For these 
things she told him he would surely fail in his 
object ; he had neglected her and his home for his 
blind pursuit after the white enamel. Palissy loved 


, his wife, his children, his home; he was a patient, 


humble-minded creature; he made no reply to her 
violent invectives, unjust as they were; some 
blame he took to himself; and, pale and trembling, 
the bitter tears standing in his clear, honest eyes, 
he sought the silent forest, as he had so often done 
before, to hold high communion with his God. 
For the voice of God always seemed to whisper to 
him there ; he could listen to its promptings, and 
be guided by its leadings. | 

Yes, sad at heart as he was, he could find con- 
solation there. Sun-set, sun-rise, the bright mid- 
day sunshine, all spoke of God. The rising moon, 
the stars, all told of His glory. The blithe song 
of birds praised Him. Yea, the storm, the thun- 
ders, the floods of waters, the soughing wind, were 
all voices from Heaven to such a mind as that of 
Palissy. Every bright and sad object spoke directly 
to his heart. 

And so this day he went forth to spread out his 
case before God. It so fell out on this occasion 
that he met one of the Huguenot preachers—a 
man devoted to God, of sweet and venerable 
aspect. To this excellent friend the poor fellow 
opened his heart, and from his lips received words 
of cémfort and of strength. He bade him turn his 
attention first to his home, and on no account to 
allow any pursuit, however valuable in itself, to 
intrude on so sacred a duty as that of providing 
suitably for his wife and little ones. He by no 
means discouraged the poor man from pursuing his 
darling object—the grand arcanum of the white 
enamel; but he showed him that, as his hand had 
so long been stayed, he must only indulge in this 
as a recreation when he could afford time, and not 
allow it to interfere with any paramount duty. 
After this sound advice, he next exhorted him to 
look after higher and better things, even than the 
white enamel. He bade him read his Bible—pray 
over it—make others prize it—run the great race. 
Fiery times of persecution were coming on for 
true believers in Christ in those days ; many were 
to be martyred; many were to suiler scourgings, 





imprisonment, the scoff and jeer of their fellow- 
men. It needed to be firm—to have a living and 
abiding faith. It needed to be Christians in its 
purest and highest sense. 

Palissy was uplifted by these heavenly words of 
solace; his heart rose above all petty disquietude ; 
but a mighty sorrow awaited him. A lovely little 
girl, his second child, the darling of his heart, the 
very brightness of his life, came in search of him, 
not glad and joyous, but mournful and sad. 

“ Papa,” she said mournfully, “ Paul is so ill, we 
think he will die.” 

Paul was his eldest child, a thoughtful, delicate 
boy. Poor, poor Palissy. He loved his children 
excessively, and this one was his first-born. Had 
he neglected, in his anxiety for the future, proper 
care for the present? Sorrow swelled at his heart, 
tears blinded his eyes. “Sing, papa; sing to me,” 
said the dying boy ; and the poor fellow, albeit the 
sobs swelled his throat, and choked his voice, took 
the gentle child in his arms, and sang some of 
those very Huguenot hymns his wife had so taunt- 
ingly sneered at. She had no sneer now. No, 
the angel of death was about to smite a beloved 
inmate of that little dwelling. She, the wife, the’ 
mother, had holier thoughts now busy in her mind. 
The spirit of railing was subdued. How could she 
have thought so hardly of her noble, excellent hus- 
band, who, far from resenting her violence and 
injustice, returned so lovingly to her side, and, 
leaving every accustomed occupation, set himself 
tenderly to watch, and soothe, and nurse this 
failing little one, so soon—so very soon—to be 
numbered among those white-robed cherubs who 
swell the hosts of heaven! The child’s sickness 
was a slow and mysterious one—a gradual wasting 
away—sorely distressing to witness. Did she 
now find fault with those Huguenot songs, in 
which her dying darling alone found solace? Ah, 
no! In years to come she will remember them ; 
they will never leave her memory ; but will ever 
be associated with holy thoughts and holy scenes. 

The boy died in his dear father’s arms: that 
faithful, tender father said, as he placed the little 
frail frame in its lowly resting-place,—* Yes, m 
precious son, though worms destroy thy body, yet 
in thy flesh shalt thou see God.” 

Meanwhile, the persecutions of the Huguenots 
were of daily recurrence. The faithful minister, 
Palissy’s kind friend, was in prison. Fearless of 
results, the good fellow donned his best suit and 
called on every magistrate of the district to inter- 
cede for the welfare and freedom of his good old 
friend. It was all he could do, and far more than 
he could do with impunity. 

“Go to thy potsherds,”’ said one of these gen- 
tlemen, half jokingly. ‘ Go to thy potsherds, good 
Palissy. Ha! ha! that is one of the best jokes I 
have ever heard. Don’t interfere with the Hugue- 
nots—to the potsherds—’tis far safer.’ He went 
to his painting instead—it was necessary for daily 
bread; and these little works of art sold readily ; 
they were simple natural objects, but beautifully 
executed—fruits, flowers, sea-weeds, shells, young 
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paysannes in holiday costume, kids and lambs 
frisking about, &c. On every available occasion, 
however, drugs were purchased, and the pounding, 
grinding, blowing, and baking went on as vigorously 
as ever. People thought him mad. Nay, his own 
wife inclined so to esteem him; and the rough, 
scornful treatment he met with was enough to 
sour the sweetness of any temper less gentle and 
placid than his own. Nevertheless, he bore it— 
bore it manfully—and at /as¢ discovered the white 
enamel. The affairs of poor Palissy were at their 
lowest ebb when the grand discovery was really 
made. Six years of weary toil and labour had 
been expended; every nerve had been strained ; 
every faculty taxed to its uttermost ; every avail- 
able means of obtaining the necessary but, alas! 
often wasted materials had been employed. 

The grand arcanum was, however, brought to 
light. Now there naturally arose another question 
—What was the next step to render all this 
fruitful ? Though worn and wasted in body, the 
mind of this energetic and Christian man was 
clear as ever; reliant as ever on the care of that 
merciful God who had often severely tried but 
constantly upheld him. Doubtless he sought Him 
in this hour of perplexity ; and He, who never for- 
sakes those who really trust to His guidance, put 
it into the heart of a friend to help him in this 
dilemma. Regarded, as the poor fellow had long 
been, as a mad enthusiast, 1t required no small 
faith in his integrity, and was no small proof of 
friendship, to lend him efficient help on his bare 
word. Out of the hundreds and hundreds of trial 
pieces, how few bore witness ‘of this grand dis- 
covery ? and then what was it?—a mere bit of 
hard shining enamel on a broken potsherd. 

But a friend who knew his worth—a humble, 
but more thriving friend—lent him the means, not 
of carrying out his ideas on a large scale—oh, no! 
—but of erecting a small furnace, and enabling 
him to put his newly-acquired knowledge to a 
more practical use. 

Palissy was his own mason, his own labourer, 
his own hodman—he built the furnace; and now 
we see him hard at work at another branch of his 
business. He had not been brought up a potter, 
neither had he seen any but the simplest forms of 
the commonest earthenware. He had now to 
mould his vessels. For months was he engaged at | 
this new task; but he achieved it, as he had | 
already achieved his other ends. | 

Doubtless, the elegant form of the costly cup | 
was in his thoughts ; its very beauty was branded | 
on his memory ; he had never seen it since that | 
memorahle day—years ago—but still it was fresh | 
in his mind—never, never to be forgotten. 

He went on rapidly with this favourite branch 
of his work. Naturally endowed with an exquisite | 
taste, and a lofty perception of the beautiful, his 
fancy ran riot now. He wreathed his tasteful 
vessels with pretty imitations of wild flowers, 
gracefully entwined, or decorated them with shells, 
snails, lizards, insects, fruit, or leaves, each 
minutely exact, and each more or less appropriate. 
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| were many Huguenots, but only one P alissy. 
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Nothing wit stood his patience; and if by 
chance a child, in its loving playfulness while 
sporting near him, should overturn or injure his 
choicest specimen, no raised, angry voice or for- 
bidding frown scared the little unfortunate ; no, a 
kiss, an admonition to be more careful, a ‘gentle 
word, was all: thus this good man exemplified in 
his simplest act the exquisite beauty of a Christian 
life. Palissy’s trials were not yet quite over, not- 
withstanding the progress he had made. Owing, 
very possibly, to some little fault of his furnace, or 
some other trifling misadventure, he had yet 
another failure. 

The cups and vases which had cosf him months 
of unremitted labour were spoilt, or so imperfect 
as not to be deemed worthy of being introduced as 
specimens of his new ware. 

Fearful of allowing his furnace to cool, he kept 
up the heat as best he might, notwithstanding the 
scarceness of fuel, and busily set himself again to 
work, pounding and grinding as heretofore. This 
time he covered some common earthenware vessels 
with his precious enamel, and submitted them to 
the furnace; fuel failed; dreading another dis- 
appointment, he tore up the palings of his little 
garden ; his wife remonstrated, his neighbours in- 
terfered ; all thought him quite mad now. Regard- 
less of their clamour, intent only on gaining hia 
point, he rushed into his house, tore off the wooden 
settles, and even proceeded to take up the boards 
of his room to feed this all-consuming fire. 

It was not in vain now. At das¢t he drew forth 
from the furnace his first batch of vessels, covered 
beautifully with the enamel. But even yet success 
and failure alternated, until experience rectified all 
mistakes, and he became fully master of the secret 
for which he had so long and so patiently laboured. 
Sixteen years had passed from the time of his 
seeing the Italian vase—sixteen long, weary years 
of hopes and fears—ere Palissy brought his art to 
anything like perfection. 

Prosperity now began to dawn on him. His 
name flew from lip to lip. His name became 
known—his fame grew—he was the court potter. 
Meek, gentle, and single-minded as ever, Palissy 
never forgot those who had been kind to him in 
his days of trouble; no act of benevolence was 
_ unrequited by him, neither was any act of unkind- 
ness avenged. His was true dignity—true worth 
—true ereatness. 

Meanwhile, many and fearful were the persecu- 
tions of those who dared to profess the reformed 
religion. Some were burnt at the stake, many 
imprisoned, many tortured. 

Palissy had never sought to conceal his religious 
‘opinions. He wasw atched, threatened, and finally 
seized. 

Not even to save his life would he condescend 
to compromise or falsehood. His life hung ona 
thread ; but that thread was not snapped. There 
The 
constable of France required him to undertake cer- 
tain decorations at his country residence, the 


Chateau d’Ecouen. So was his life spared; his 
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Jame saved his life. Palissy clasped his hands in 
humble adoration. He doubtless remembered those 
blessed words never to be forgotten — Them that 
honour me I will honour, and they that despise me 
shall be lightly esteemed.’’ (1 Sam. ii. 30.) And 
Palissy was honoured, nor did he ever forget from 
whose almighty hand he received so many proofs 
of love. Faithful and humble alike in adversity 
and in prosperity, Bernard Palissy lived, beloved 
and respected, to a great age. Often would his life 
have fallen a sacrifice to envy and malice (for the 
good must needs have enemies), but for his exceed- 
ing skill and taste in an art which everywhere 
found admirers. His wife, won by the beauty of 
his character, embraced his religion. So was his 
life abundantly blessed. 

Years passed; Catherine de Medicis was no 
more. The Guise party were all-powerful in 
France ; even the base and weak-minded king, 
Henry the Third, was a mere tool in their hands. 
They had planned and steadily prosecuted the 
extinction of the Huguenots. Bernard Palissy, 
though now an aged man full of years and of 
honours, was not permitted to escape. He and 
two lovely Huguenot girls, sisters, were im- 
prisoned and under sentence of death. 

“My good man,” said the dastardly monarch, 
addressing the excellent potter, “you have now 
been forty-four years in the service of the Queen* 
my mother, or in mine, and we have suffered you 
to live in your religion amidst all the persecutions 
and massacres. Now, however, I am so pressed 
by the Guise party and by my people, that I am 
compelled to imprison these poor girls and you, 
and you are all to be burnt to-morrow if you will 
not recant.”’ 

“Sire,”’ replied the noble Palissy, “ you have 
several times said that you feel pity for me; but 
it is I who feel pity for you who say, ‘ J am com- 
pelled.” That is not speaking like a king. These 
girls and I, who have part in the kingdom of 
heaven, will teach you to talk royally. The 
Guisarts, all your people, and yourself at the head 
of them, cannot compel a potter to bow down to an 
image of clay.” 

_ The girls suffered at the stake ; but Palissy was 
left. The weak, wicked king had neither the 
resolution to repeal or enforce his sentence. 
Palissy was soon spared from any further suffering. 
He died in his prison-cell peacefully and sweetly, 
as though a chor of angels had borne his calm, 


gentle, and heroic spirit to the haven of its eternal 
rest. 








Mortauity or Posticans.—The mortality betwixt 
the ages of 45 and 55 amongst the whole population of 
England is at the rate of 18 in the 1,000 ; while amongst 
publicans it is 28, 


T on % Tesnnmeiscm 
_A Year's Increase.—In the year 1862 there were 
711,691 children born in England and Wales, the 
largest number ever born in this kingdom in a year, 


and amounting to no less than 1,950 a day. The deaths 
were 436,514,—1,196 a day. 
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ART EDUCATION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 





THE son of a great king! One of the noblest 
and most favoured in the land! A boy of singu- 
larly intellectual capacity! Yet, reaching the age 
of twelve without a vestige of education, not able 
even to read the easiest sentence, without the 
slightest knowledge of the meaning of each letter ! 
The fact seems incredible now, and yet it was a 
fact—and by no means a strange one—of the ninth 
century ; for, that neglected boy—neglected from 
the custom of the age—was the great King Alfred. 

We all know the story of the volume of Saxon 
poetry shown to him by bis mother ; to her influ- 
ence he owed his early intellectual impulses. But, 
after her death, Lingard tells us, ‘the education of 
Alfred devolved on his elder brothers, to whom the 
pursuits of literature were probably objects of con- 
tempt ! His proficiency under their care was limi- 
ted to the art of reading, from which he could 
derive no other immediate advantage than the 
perusal of a few Saxon poems, and books of devo- 
tion written in the vernacular idiom.’’ At that 
period, education was chiefly restricted to the 
clergy, indeed, reading and writing were almost 
considered the credentials of an ecclesiastic. Lay- 
men, as a rule, cultivated the muscles and sinews 
rather than the intellect, preferring the develop- 
ment of the frame to that of the mind ; the stronger 
man, though a fool, was the better man, and there 
was some excuse for this in the barbarity and war- 
like character of the age. Timbs, in a recent 
work, extracting from Palgrave’s History, gives an 
amusing account of the way in which commercial 
accounts were arranged during the earlier parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. “The laity,” he says, 
“or people who were not clerks, did not feel any 
urgent necessity for the use of letters. Commerce 
was carried on principally by truck or barter, or by 
payments in ready money ; and sums were cast up 
as among the Romans, upon an abacus, or account- 
ing table, the amount being denoted by counters, 
or similar tokens.”” And the mode of conveyancing 
was equally simple; thus, “ When land was sold, 
the owner cut a turf from the green sward, and 
east it in the lap of the purchaser, as a token 
that the possession of the earth was transferred ; or 
he tore off the branch of a tree, and put it in the 
hand of the grantee, to show that the latter was 
to be entitled to all the products of the soil. And 
when the purchaser of a house received seisin, or 
possession, the key of the door, or a bundle of 
thatch plucked from the roof, signified that the 
dwelling had been yielded up to him, the intent of 
these symbols being to supply the place of writing, 
by impressing the transaction upon the recollee- 
tion of the witnesses who were called together 
upon the occasion.” 

Such, then, was the illiteracy of men, and woman 
was in a still more deplorable condition, being 
required to be nothing more than the domestic 
controller of the establishment: the mother of the 
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younger members of the household and the mistress 
and director of the servants. These functions 
could all be performed without the cultivation of 
the intellect. The mother of Alfred appears to 
to have been an exception to the general rule, for 
she certainly was the first to call his attention to 
intellectual pursuits. 

Literature found a foster-father in King Alfred ; 
he tried to nurse it into life by reviving the old 
monastic and clerical schools, many of which had 
fallen into disuse, and establishing an academy for 
the sons of the nobility, defraying the expenses 
from the revenue of the state. The humbler 
classes were afterwards admitted to this school, 
and allowed to participate in its advantages. 

From the time of Alfred, literature marched 
steadily forward. The twelfth century saw the 
establishment of universities, as universities ; they 
had hitherto been little more than large public 
schools. These universities, however, being only 
intended for men, woman derived no immediate 
benefit from their establishment; her intellectual 
progress seemed at a stand-still ; or, if any advance 
were made, it was only at a snail’s pace. In the 
fourteenth century, we find an old Trench writer 
describing a model wife as “young and beautiful 
in her person; mistress of her needle; no man- 
servant waiting better at her master’s table; skilled 
in horsemanship and the management of a hawk ; 
no merchant better versed in accounts.”’ The latter 
item, though, implies a great advance and a certain 
amount of mental cultivation ; still, the little clause, 
“no man-servant waiting better at her master’s 
table,” does not speak very well for her educational 
ee or the estimation in which she was 

eld! 

From the fourteenth we step on to the sixteenth 
century, the age of the great and good Sir Thomas 
More, who, taking up the intellectual cause of 
woman, did much, by his writings and words, for 
her advancement. He looked on her as something 
better than a domestic drudge: he adopted the 
liberal notion, that she would be none the worse 
wife or daughter for being a good scholar, and that 
the cultivation of her mind need not interfere with 
her general utility. 
volity—their frequent consequence—he thought 
dangerous characteristics, and well displaced by 
knowledge, and the occupations which result from 
education. So far from believing that the latter 
would make a woman unwilling to submit to the 
recognized rule of her lord and master, he con- 
sidered that, as nothing is so ‘ intractable as igno- 
rance,’ so, a woman of cultivated powers would be 


. » | 
Ignorance, idleness, and fri- | 





more easily guided than one of no cultivation at | 


all. His theory was, that an educated and accom- 
plished woman possessed a talisman which would 
carry her safely through the tangled labyrinth of 
worldly gaiety, and act as a charm against the 
temptations of frivolity. And he illustrated his 
theory practically in his own family by giving his 
daughters such an education as few women of their 
day possessed. His daughters were proficients in 
music and other accomplishments, being besides 











well instructed in Latin and the rudiments of 
general education. Margaret Roper, his eldest 
and favourite child, was a prodigy of learning, so 
that we find Erasmus styling her “the ornament 
of Britain, and the flower of the learned matrons of 
England.” 

But Sir Thomas More did not keep his educa- 
tional hopes and wishes inside his household; he 
wanted ie for the masses of the people, and 
he sent his “hopes and wishes’? to enquire how 
and where it could be obtained. The answer was 
unsatisfactory, the cultivation of the million was 
reserved for a later date. 

Education was not generally cheap in the time of 
Sir Thomas More ; female education was especially 
a costly luxury, hence it flourished principally in 
high places, not having crept down to a lower level. 
The learned women of that age, for this very obvi- 
ous reason, were chiefly among the aristocracy ; 
thus, we hear of the learning of Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen Elizabeth, Lady Ann Clifford, the Countess 
of Bedford, and others. But the public schools 
scattered throughout the country enabled men of 
the lower ranks to cultivate their minds ; and we 
find illustrious examples of intellect drawn from 
the industrial and middle classes: thus, Wolsey 
was the son of “an honest poor man;” Latimer, of 
a Leicestershire farmer; and Cranmer was among 
the middling classes. 

From the sixteenth we jump to the nineteenth 
century, alighting somewhat past the middle, in 
this year of grace, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three; and here the flood of learning, 
and the means for its diffusion, comes on us in a 
perfect torrent: education is the war-cry of the 
day; we are waging a desperate battle with 
ignorance ; that is the Hydra we are fighting, and 
we chop off the heads—or we try to do so—when- 
ever and wherever they appear, with the well- 
tempered blade of instruction. In no country and 
in no age has education been so generally and 
extensively carried on as at present. 

There is a perfect sliding-scale of scholastic esta- 
blishments. We have ragged schools, charity schools, 
colleges, schools of art, and schools of design, uni- 
versities, academies, and every possible emporium 
of tuition. You meet “learning’’ everywhere! 
Go where you may, you are sure to fall foul of a 
school. Take a quiet stroll in Kensington Gardens 
—‘ Miss Simpkin’s Select Seminary for a limited 
number of young ladies” is sure to be there, each 
bonnie lassie looking as prim and as plump as a 
spring buttercup! Go down to the Crystal Palace 
for a whiff of London couuntryfied air, and ten to 
one but you find some scores of young charity 
scholars usurping the place! Take up an adver- 
tising bill of any of the places of amusement—of 
“ moral instruction and amusement’”’ be it under- 
stood—at the bottom of such an advertisement is 
to be found the announcement, ‘ Schools halt 
price !”’ 

Napoleon was uncivil enough to call England 
‘‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ Had he lived to this 
year, he might have styled Young England a nation 
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of scholars! Why, at the present day we hear of 
charity-boys, scarcely into their teens, questioning 
their teachers of the “ origin of evil,’ and requiring 
an explanation of the great and unquestionahle 
mystery! Such a case was reported to us a few 
days since! What would the good King Alfred 
have said to that ? 

Education is now open to all, and within the 
means of all; those who can afford to pay, do pay, 
and pretty handsomely, too, sometimes ; while those 
who cannot afford to pay, may get an education for 
nothing, or next to nothing. No British subject 
occupies so low a social position as to be below the 
level of education ; the flood of learning flows down 
to him wherever he may lie, trickling into the very 
dregs of society, and carrying away the impurities 
of ignorance by the cleansing stream of knowledge. 

We lately made some mention of a ragged school 
in the East, the characteristics of the scholars being 
dirt, depravity, and ignorance of the most deplo- 
rable degree. From this Eastern establishment 
we turn to one in the West; the contrast between 
the two is startling: the sliding-scale of social 
degradation from the latter to the former might be 
a curious and would form a sad subject of inquiry. 

Some time since we spoke of the School of Art 
at the South Kensington Museum. It is now our 

urpose to say a few words about the new schools, 
lately erected and opened for the first time this 
session. ‘The South Kensington School of Art has 
now been established for many years, and the num- 
ber of scholars increasing, much inconvenience was 
felt for want of room; this evil is remedied by the 


‘new schools built at the back of the Museum, and 


which in size, contents, and arrangement, promise 
to be second to none in Europe. 

The arrangement of these new schools is as 
follows :— 

There are two suites of rooms, situated on two 
separate flats, and entered by separate doors. The 
upper suite is devoted to the male, the lower to the 
female students. 

On the upper flat are eleven large and well-ven- 
tilated rooms—viz., two rooms, 40 ft. by 40 ft.; six 
rooms, 20 ft. by 20 ft.; two, 30 ft. by 20 ft.; and 
one, 32 ft. by 20ft. In addition to these there are 
luncheon and other rooms, for purposes connected 
with artistic occupation, such as straining paper, &c. 

The lower flat, devoted exclusively to female 
students, consists of six rooms—viz., two, 40 ft. by 
30 ft.; three, 30 ft: by 20 ft. ; and one 35 ft. by 22 ft. 
There are also luncheon and other rooms in this 
suite. 

On this floor there is also the lecture room, 40ft. 
by 40 ft., open to both male and female students, 
the latter attending the lectures on botany and the 
spring course of the lectures on anatomy. The 
female students are accompanied to the lecture 
room by a female attendant. When no lecture is 
going on the room is kept locked. 

A slight alteration has been made in the terms, 
and some new classes have been added; we will 
therefore briefly state these financial particulars. 

“For classes studying the whole day, the terms 
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are £4 per session of five months; for classes 
studying only in the morning, i.e. from 10 to 
12.30, £3 per session ; for the afternoon class, from 
1 to 3, £2 per session, with an entrance fee of 10s. 
to each of these classes. Evening class £2 per 
session, with no entrance fee. An evening class 
for female students meets on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, from 7 to 9 o’clock; fee, 
10s. per session. Artists and advanced students 
are admitted to the living model class, from 7 to 
9 every evening but Saturday ; fee, £3 per session. 

“A special class for artisans for instruction in 
elementary drawing, geometry, and architectural 
drawing; fee, for three evenings a week, 10s. per 
session ; five evenings a week, 15s. per session. 

“Classes for schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, 
and pupil teachers, meet on two evenings in each 
week ; fee, 5s. for the session. 

“With a view to meet the wishes of parents, as 
expressed in several applications, young persons at 
home for the Christmas and summer vacations will 
be allowed to attend the drawing classes at South 
Kensington, from the 15th December to the 14th 
February, or from the 15th June to the 31st July, 
on a payment of £1. Hours of attendance daily, 
a Saturday, from 10 to 12.80, or from 1 

0 3.’ 

The rooms devoted to study are furnished with 
every requisite for study, drawings from the flat, 
casts, busts, and full length models from the 
antique, among which we may particularise the 
Discobolus, Antindus, Apollo Belvidere, Venus 
of Milo, Venus de Medici, and the Wrestlers. 
Besides these there are several others, including 
the Germanicus. 

Those students who prefer landscape to figure 
drawing, study from water-colour drawings and 
pictures during the winter, and in the summer they 
sketch from nature under the supervision of one of 
the masters. 

By the above statement it will be seen that a 
first-rate artistic education may be obtained at an 
extremely moderate rate, for the South Kensington 
School of Art is a government institution, having 
for its grand object the furtherance of art rather 
than the realization of a profit. 

Here every necessary instruction is given, from 
the first stroke of the pencil in the elementary 
class,'to the last touch in the finished picture. Nor 
is this the only teaching the student receives. 
There is a floating atmosphere of knowledge round 
him: everything he sees tends to promote’ artistic 
ideas : the education of the eye and taste is always 
going on: artistic designs are around and about 
him: he must insensibly catch artistic ideas from the 
constant contemplation of works of art: he is per- 
petually taking homeopathic globules of instruc- 
tion, and they have a powerful effect on the 
artistic temperament. The influence of external 
impressions is an acknowledged fact: here all 
external influences are contrived with a view to the 
development of the artistic genius. The student 
lives in a repository of the great works of art, by 


studying which recognised models, he gains that 
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knowledge of the principles of beauty and _ per- 
fection which his predecessors spent, it may be, a 
lifetime in deciphering. By a shorter and pleasanter 
road he reaches the end of their experience. 

And this accidental education—as to a certain 
extent it may be called—is a fine basis for future 
invention—which, in fact, is no invention at all, 
only a new arrangement of old facts. The best 
picture in the world is no more than this. The 
fairest face that limner ever painted is made up of 
eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, forehead, and chin; the 
grandest landscape sketched by a Turner or a 
Claude consists merely of the sky, trees, woods, 
fields, floods, and fens. The material for all artistic 
delineation in this sublunary world is the same— 
the mode of arranging that material and working it 
out alone makes the difference. 

And the working out depends much on the 
memories gathered before the working out begins. 
The more perfect the memories stored up, the more 
perfect will be their repetition on the canvas, 2.e., 
if Genius guides the pencil. For, although In- 
struction should be the nurse of Genius in the 
onset, yet Genius must take the reins into her own 
hands at last. 

‘Greatness in art,” says Ruskin, “is not a 
teachable nor gainable thing, but the expression of 
the mind of a God-made great man; that, teach or 
preach or labour as you will, everlasting difference 
is set between one man’s capacity and another’s ; 
and this God-given supremacy is the priceless 
thing, always just as rare in the world one,time as 
another. What you can manufacture or communi- 
cate you can lower the price of, but this mental 
supremacy is incommunicable; you will never 
multiply its quantity, nor lower its price; and, 
nearly the best thing that men can generally do is 
to set themselves, not to the attainment but the 
discovery of this ; learning to know gold when they 
see it from tinsel, and diamonds from flint-stone, 
being for most of us a more profitable employment 
than trying to make diamonds out of our own 
charcoal.” In such galleries as those at South 
Kensington the student may learn where the gold 
lies, and how the gems are scattered, and, after 
gaining that experience, Genius, if she trouble her- 
self with him at all, will help him to form diamonds, 
not out of the dead charcoal, but the living carbon 
of his imagination. 

And to woman the benefit of a well-organized 
school of art is inestimable. Fifty years since we 
had no female English artists of celebrity, unless, 
indeed, a wonderful Miss Biffin, of mutilated 
celebrity—who, being devoid of those useful appen- 
dages, arms, had her brush fixed to the stump at the 
shonider, and so painted likenesses—be considered 
one! 

We had no female artists! and why? Because 
we had no manufactory for them. 


Wearing away, and sensible parents have learnt to 
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Woman’s | 
Sphere of observation and improvement must | 
necessarily, from the social barriers which surround | 
her, be more restricted than man’s; but, happily, | 
the narrow-minded prejudices of other days are 
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trust their daughters over the threshold of their 
homes, without fearing that they will be bodily 
carried away and demolished by some lurking 
ogre. _ 

Fifty years ago the feminine aspirants to artistic 
distinction confined their efforts to marvellous per- 
petrations in worsted work. They sewed pictures. 
We remember one such production. The subject 
was our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria at the 
Well. The draperies, landscape, architecture, and 
sky were all in worsted work ; but the faces, hands, 
and feet, turning rebellious, defied the powers of 
the needle, and peremptorily demanded the artist’s 
brush. Now this great work of art was framed, 
glazed, and hung in a conspicuous place, and con- 
sidered a wonderful achievement! And so, in one 
sense, it certainly was! . 

And then, after the worsted-work era, came the 
age of pencil drawing, and feather painting. 
The pencil drawings, as we remember them, were 
particularly objectionable, shining painfully in the 
darker parts with black lead, and bearing a singular 
resemblance in lustre to a successfully polished 
stove. 

Then, at a more recent date, arose Oriental 
tinting and Grecian painting, both wonderful con- 
trivances for spoiling good colour. 

Yet, what could woman do better? She could 
not start an academy for herself, or strike out a 
different scale of tuition. There was the Royal 
Academy for men, but there was no academy, royal 
or disroyal, for women. 

And there is a great advantage in these large 
public schools, both for male and female students, 
in the companionship of others bent on the same 
object as him or herself. Young people receive 
instruction rapidly from those of their own age and 
calibre. Instruction from a master comes in the 
form of a lesson: instruction from a companion, 
gained by an interchange of thoughts and expe- 
riences, by an observation of the faults or excel- 
lencies of others, takes a pleasanter form—this is 
another phase of involuntary education. 

Again, another advantage of studying en masse 
is, that each student finds his own level. A most 
useful discovery ! 

The home student, who tries to labour on in the 
dull mechanical road of solitary study, allows his 
uncommunicated ideas to flow round the narrow 
circle of his own brain, until, compressing thought 
to its narrowest limit, there rises from the pressure 
an idol, and its name is “self.” He thinks “ self” 
wonderful, and all “ self’s” productions wonderful 
too. Ii by any chance he finishes anything of 
average merit, he considers it a first-rate work of 
art. All “his geese are swans,” seen through the 
magnifying glass which “self’? holds out. Any 
new expedient he may hit on he pronounces a dis- 
covery, and patents it as an invention, until in some 
unlucky moment he makes the greater discovery, 
that his “invention” has been invented by others, 
before him, and that his “ patent’’ is infringed 
daily. There is nothing like the pumice-stone 


of society for rubbing down the inequalities of 
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self-esteem. In after life, perhaps, when the world 
has worn down the heart by its sad and hard expe- 
riences, when the well-furnished mind is stored 
with golden knowledge and many precious memories, 
then solitary study may be useful enough; for 
Solitude is the mother of Thought, and Thought 
must preside at the birth of every work of Art. 

And one more advantage we would name. The 
diversity and number of artistic works contained 
in a large public school, gives the student the pri- 
vilege of selection. Now, the act of selecting is an 
act of mind: calling forth the exercise of the judg- 
ment, and the power of criticism. There is an in- 
tellectual pleasure in discussing the beauties or 
commendable qualities of various works of art, new 
thoughts arise, new ideas flow, and a new chapter 
of involuntary education is learnt. 

Under the old boarding school dispensation, the 

upil had a drawing placed before him for imita- 
tion, of which he made a servile copy, depressing 
all the beauty,—if there chanced to be any,—and 
exaggerating each defect! Now, what possible 
exercise of artistic genius could there be in such 
dull mechanical work as this. 

Not that all first-rate artists have become so 
within the walls of an academy, the chance has not 
come to all! But every artist has, as far as possi- 
ble, sought for those very advantages which a school 
of art offers. 

Raffaele, for instance, never studied in an 
academy; but, then, he lived at Rome in the 
midst of art and artists, and had the works of 
Michael Angelo at command, and the classical 
atmosphere of the Imperial city, together with the 
works of the great master; and the companionship 
of his compeers formed one of the finest schools of 
art that the world could furnish. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence is, perhaps, one of the 
most illustrious example of a self-taught genius. 
Wonderful accounts of his precocity have been 
handed down to us, his biographers asserting that 
at “ seven years old he could take likenesses, which 
art he had acquired entirely of himself ;”’ and that, 
“at the age of nine, he copied pictures in a 
masterly style, and succeeded surprisingly in com- 
positions of his own!’? Whether his partial bio- 
graphers have over-coloured the picture or not is 
doubtful. One thing, however, is certain; he was 
a man of wonderful genius, and, perhaps, if that 
genius had been aided more efficiently in youth, his 
fame might have been greater than it is; for his 
father, with the narrow bigotry of an ignorant 
man, positively refused either to send him to Rome 
or to allow him any instruction—he thought that 
either expedient would “cramp his genius!”’ 
Young Lawrence was therefore obliged to content 
himself with copying good pictures whenever he 
had the opportunity of doing so, until he had 


reached his eighteenth year, when he became a 


student of the Royal Academy. 
We might say much in favour of this School of 
Art, did space permit, and a useful parallel might 





The art of music, a source of pure and refined 
pleasure in itself, is in the present day desecrated 
to a terrible extent, and made the medium of and 
incitement to sins of the most degrading kind. 
The music halls and dancing rooms of the metro- 
polis are a crying and increasing evil. From such 
places thousands have dated their destruction. 
Always connected with a tavern or public-house, 
drunkenness forms one of the company, and drun- 
kenness rarely takes up his abode alone; he gene- 
rally brings with him a few congenial spirits in the 
way of vices. | 

Now these music-halls and dancing saloons could 
not very well be carried on without the sole pillar 
of their support—Music ! 

Music seems to be a purely sensual enjoyment, 
“sensual’’ taken in the legitimate sense—the intel- 
lect has little to do with it. That it is a delightful 
accomplishment no one can doubt; that it should 
be a source of very pure and innocent pleasure is 
equally certain ; that under solemn circumstances 
holy feelings may be heightened or excited must 
also be allowed; still, it is very much to be feared 
that music at the present day is more productive 
of evil than of good. Not that drawing is inca- 


pable of an illegitimate application,—very far from 


it, only drawing does not introduce so immediate a 
train of bastard companions. Without going too 
deeply into the subject, we may point to the sensa- 
tional illustrations of the cheap literature of the 
day as an instance of this base-born use. The 
shop-windows teem with sensational pictures of an 
objectionable tendency. Even the Sabbath morn- 
ing is not free from the desecration. While church 
bells are pealing, and the public is hastening to 
God’s worship, pictures of an immoral bearing are 
ostentatiously displayed in the shop-windows; and 
unwelcome as this display is to some,—and the 
larger number,—yet it has a dangerous attraction 
for others. And though the evil of these pictures 
may be self-contained, though they do not carry 
with them the drunkenness and bad companionship 
and excitement of the music-hall, or dancing 
saloon, still, coupled as they are with, and leading 
to, the ‘ bad companionship of, literature of a like 
style and tendency, an analysis of their effect on 
the mind and character might in the long run 
prove them to be equally subversive of morality, 
though not so generally destructive. 

The casting vote, however, in favour of the art 
of drawing (we use the term in its general signifi- 
cation) is this: that, as we have said, while ‘music 
is a purely pleasurable art, drawing is essentially 
useful. Drawing helps the sciences, and enters 
largely into many trades; and, by providing light 
and easy occupation, it in some degree solves the 
vexed question of occupation for women. Music 
also partially answers the latter purpose, but 
neither so innocently nor so honourably ; for, while 
our young female designers and engravers are, as a 
class, more respectable than singers at third-rate 
concerts and ballet dancers—who, of course, would 


be drawn between the relative advantages and | be no dancers without the help of music—the fame 
disadvantages of painting and the sister art of} of a Rosa Bonheur will outlive that of the first 


Music 


prima donna at the first opera house in the world. 
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Again, painting is a quiet, solid pursuit, calling 
on the intellect for co-operation. It has an ennobling 
and refining influence, by leading the mind to the 
study and contemplation of the beautiful. Do the 
works of the old masters bear no other interpreta- 
tion than the successful daubing of the brush? 
Not so. There is the play of thought, the concep- 
tion of mind, the ruling power of intellect on the 
canvas; and it is these qualities acknowledged, 
while scarcely understood, that makes their works 
so glorious. 

Music is undoubtedly a boon to the upper 
classes; it breaks the monotony of a court dinner, 
and supplies the lack of conversation at many a 
courtly entertainment. To the lower classes it is 
but too often a dangerous excitement ; why, what 
did the navvy say when describing his idea of 
earthly bliss—“ I wonder, Bill,’’ he said, ‘“‘ whether 
it is true what they say of heaven being so happy ; 
whether, now, it can be happier than sitting in the 
public over a good jug of ale with the fiddle going ? 
I don’t know a pleasure as comes up to that.” 

Now here again music helped on the bad work 
of making the public-house too pleasant. 

The truth is, however, that all good gifts are 
capable of being twisted and turned by man’s 
crooked invention from a worthy to an unworthy 
purpose ; some, however, bending more easily and 
efficiently in the wrong direction than others. 
Speech is one of God’s good gifts. Is speech 
always put to a good purpose? ‘The very question 
is a satire. ‘ 

Inverting the old French proverb, we might say, 
“Dieu propose et l’homme dispose.” God pro- 
posed all good, man turns that good to evil; and 
so will it be while man’s heart is evil, for he does 
but discolour God’s work by the base and dark 
tinting of his own corrupt nature. 

So, then, we may fairly conclude from the fore- 
going argument, that, of the sister arts, drawing 
has the best of it. She may be a snare to hun- 
dreds, but music és a pitfall to thousands. 

However, we do not want to cast any more 
stones at our old favourite. 

To drawing and every institute for the advance- 
ment of art we wish well. The South Kensington 
Schools will accommodate one thousand scholars— 
may this number be doubled and trebled, until the 
students outgrow the accommodation, and larger 
schools be again required ! 

And what good word may we say for music ? 
Only this; that we sincerely trust that her votaries, 
who seek her in music-halls and dancing saloons, 


may find ample accommodation, and have room 
enough and to spare. 








_ How hateful is that religion which says, “ Business 
nile sang and politics are politics, and religion is 
many men dedicate business to the devil, and politics 
to the devil, and shove religion into the cracks and 
crevices of time, and make it the hypocritical out- 
crawling of their leisure and laziness. 





. Religion is using everything for God ; but | 





OUR WAYSIDE POETS. 
James NICOLSON. 





Tue children of Scotia appear to have inherited 
the mantle of poetry. The divine inspiration forms 
a portion of the national character, and even the 
very babes seem to lisp in numbers. It is curious, 
yet very true, that Scotland has produced more 
good poets and fewer bad ones than any other 
country. Why this should be the case, is a question 
not unworthy the consideration of the Royal British 
and Social Science Associations. There must be a 
reason for it, and there are few who would not like 
to know what that reason is. In England we ma 
enter hundreds of cottages, ay, and farm-houses 
too, where the names of our most famous poets are 
utterly unknown, but where is the Scottish peasant 
who has not heard of glorious “ Rab ;” him who 
penned the beautiful address “to the Daisy,” and 
described in touching language the “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” It will be long before England 
can produce a Robert Burns. She has her poets, 
and a glorious race they are, from Shakspeare and 
Milton to Tennyson and Massey ; but none of them 
possess the inherent music so characteristic of 
Scottish poetry. When we read a good Scotch 
song, we feel, instinctively, a strong inclination to 
sing it. There is searcely a piece by Burns, Nicoll, 
or any other bright constellation of the Scottish 
poetic firmament, which does not gain an almost 
irresistible hold on our feelings in a manner that 
few English songs are capable of doing. This shows 
that there is something in Scottish poetry which 
that of this country does not possess. The English 
poet, in his moods of inspiration, is apt to forget 
those around him, and to allow his fancy to bear 
him to regions where the language of common 
every-day-life is unknown, where the simplest 
deeds are described with the measured march of 
heroic verse, and where the poet frequently be- 
comes Jost in the philosopher. Not so with the 
Scottish follower of the muses. With very few 
exceptions, he never forgets his human origin ; and, 
if he visits the world of imagination, it is less for 
the purpose of allowing his brain to become be- 
wildered by its magnificence than to enjoy the 
pleasure of describing it to his fellow-countrymen. 
He is human, and he knows that his hearers are 
human also ; that, if he wishes to be rightly under- 
stood, he must not forget the man in the god. 
He sees the hand of the Almighty in everything 
which takes place ; but in discoursing thereon he 
does not mimic the voice of the angels, but speaks 
naturally as a man. And so in all other things. 
The distinguishing traits of Scottish poetry are 
its human feeling and natural expression ; this is 
shown by the productions of the principal Scottish 
poets, and also in those of their humbler brethren, 
of whom James Nicolson is no unworthy member. 

In England, the name of the author of “ Kilwuddie 
and Other Poems” is scarcely known even to the 
reading public; while that of many an inferior poet 


is hailed with acclamations by the heedless crowd, 
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who mistake the jingle of the rhymster’s verses for 
the soft and exquisite music of the true poet; yet 
James Nicholson is a singer of whom the land of 
Burns may well feel proud. If he cannot aspire to 
the dignity of the foremost rank amongst the 
celebrities who adorn Scotia’s poetic sphere, he 
certainly occupies no mean position amongst the 
minor poets, of whom Hogg, Tannahill, Mother- 
well, and others, are instances. Like most of our 
“ Wayside Poets,’ Nicholson has had to fight his 
way in the world, and battle against difficulties 
which would have quenched the ardour of a less 
resolute spirit. At seven years of age he was 
working ‘in a tobacco factory for the splendid wages 
of one shilling per week ; but he had to submit to 
the demoralizing associations, which even yet form 
the fate|of thousands of our children and others 
employed in workshops and factories. He had to 
dwell in a place where the moral and social atmo- 
sphere was contaminated in the extreme, and where 
lessons of brutality, intemperance, debauchery, and 
other forms of vice were daily practised. Providenti- 
ally, James was preserved from the moral dangers 
with which he was beset. He learned to read by 
the help of sign-boards and hand-bills, and soon 
acquired a deep love of books, which has continued 
to the present day. After a while, domestic mis- 
fortunes befel the family, and poor James had to 
quit Paisley for a country town in the south, where 
he was engaged to a farmer to herd his cows during 
the six weeks of harvest. Thenceforth he passed 
from one employment to another, until he at last 
found himself engaged on a sheep farm; but, be- 
coming tired of a pastoral occupation, he gave his 
employer the slip, and walked to Edinburgh, where 
his grandfather resided, and where he subsequently 
acquired the art of tailoring. Here he learned to 
write and also to express his thoughts in verse, and 
with such success that he determined to fight his 
way into print. I quote his own words—“ One of 
these productions, which chanced to be of a religious 
nature, so pleased me that I sent it to a magazine 
entitled the Christian Journal, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Beckett was then editor. .When the next 
number came out, the following appeared in 
‘ Notices to Correspondents :—‘ Some verses sent 
us’ by a friend in A have fallen out of sight. 
Would the author favour us with another copy ?’ ” 
Of course I did send another copy, greatly altered 
and amended, too much so it would seem, for I never 
saw any more of them. Once more I tried my 
fortune with the same magazine, and with un- 
expected success, for the new number contained my 
verses, with the following notice onthe cover :— 
‘Our first poetical contribution for this month 
merits a note of introduction. After reading verses 
containing so much true poetic fancy, the reader 
will be surprised to learn that the author is so far 





| 
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deficient in literary attainments, that scarcely a_ 


line of his MSS. but required some orthographical 
corrections.’ ” 

After a while the poet married, and thenceforward 
his time was divided between his work, domestic 
duties, and his literary efforts, which the reader will 


find graphically recorded in the introduction to 
Kilwuddie, which has been published, much to their 
credit, by the Scottish Temperance League. James 
Nicholson is one of those exemplars, the history of 
whose struggles and success do so much towards 
encouraging the more intelligent and thoughtful of 
the working classes to persevere in the path of 
progress and self-reform ; and were it for this alone 
the poetical efforts of our hero would deserve 
attention ; but, fortunately, they claim our notice 
apart from this, for they abound with passages 
which none but a mind thoroughly imbued with 
true poetic fancy and feeling could have produced. 
Speaking of ‘‘ Peerless Phebe,” he says— 


“Tn her face ye saw Aurora 
In her step a regal queen ; 
E’en the stars their licht did borrow 
Frae the lustre o’ her e’en, 


Ilka floweret in the garden 
Simmer’d in her bonnie smiles ; 
Bird an’ beast her beauty shar’d in, 
Ta’en wi’ her bewitchin’ wiles. 


Nor wi’ beauty sae uncommon, 
Was alone sweet Phoebe blest ; 

A’ the wealth o’ love in woman, 
Lay enshrin’d within her breast. 


Ah, hoo blest the favoured wooer ! 
Be he cotter, be he king ; 

E’en the priceless Koh-i-noor 
Wadna sic a dowry bring.” 


There is much of pathetic tenderness, com- 
mingled at times with touches of genuine humour, 
in the earlier portion of Kilwuddie ; but, when the 
poet proceeds to describe the national vice of his 
countrymen, he becomes sternly eloquent, uniting 
the unyielding force of Elliott with the almost 
dramatic power of Crabbe :— 


“O, thou weary curse of Scotlan’! 
Black befa’ thee, madd’nin’ drink ! 
Sen’st her best and bravest totlin’ 
Owre perdition’s fiery brink ! 


He wha made thee first was owre grit 
Surely wi’ the powers o’ hell : 

Maun, at least, hae got the secret 
Frae the evil ane himsel’, 


O, that men, immortal creatures, 
Left to choose ’tween weal an’ woe, 
Should degrade their noble natures, 
Wi’ a vice sae curst an’ low! ' 


Wha, possess’d 0’ sense and reason, 
Owre strong drink wad nichtly nod ? 
Wha be‘guilty o’ sic treason 
To his country an’ his God ? 


Wha wad countenance an evil 
In oor hames works sic dismay ? 
They wha do sae help the deevil, 
Souls immortal to betray.” 


Like all who have been impartial observers, if 


| not sharers, of the habits and customs of the 
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industrial classes, James Nicholson has found the 
love of intoxicating drinks to be their ceaseless 
bane; but, unlike the majority of modern poets, he 
has not hesitated to express in verse his feelings on 
the subject, and, in so doing, he renders a great 
service to society. Our popular poets are, in the 
majority of cases, afraid of swimming against the 
current. Like Charles Mackay, they too frequently 
prefer to bow to the folly of the age and sing— 


‘‘ For little fools will drink too much, 
But great ones not at all.” 


“The Wee Doug’s Appeal,” “The Frichtit Wean,” 
“Toddle yer Lane,” “‘ Wait till I’m Ready,” “A 
Dream of Juggernaut,” “ Social Degradation,” and 
other pieces, all testify to the poet’s earnest detes- 
tation of the vice which has proved the bane and 
ruin of thousands of his countrymen. He has 


thrown himself, heart and soul, into the cause of 


Temperance, and, in so doing, has produced one or 
two lyrics which deserve to be mentioned with 
“Auld Robin Gray” and other popular Scottish 

ieces. One of these is entitled “ Hoo things cam 
roun’ in the mornin’ ”’ 


“T mind sin they ca’d me a drucken loon, 
The plague and the pest o’ a’ oor toon, 
On me ilka honest man lookit doon, 
Though he tasted Aimse?’ in the mornin’. 


My wife an’ the bairnies aft came, to my shame, 
Atthe dead hour o’ nicht to oxter me hame ; 
Aw’ she, puir thing! gat the whole of the blame, 
When we wanted a meal in the mornin’. 


Oor things were a’ sell’t, to ilk ane we were awn— 
The very toom meal-pock was aff to the pawn ; 
We were turn’d oot o’ hoose at the grey o’ the dawn, 
To wan’er like sheep in the mornin’, 


An’, guidness forgie me! the warst thing o’ a’, 
My ain winsome wife, an’ oor wee lammies twa, 
Her frien’s frae the north took them a’ clean awa, 
And left me alane in the mornin’. 


Noo hunted with beagles, in sorrow an’ shame, 
I fied like an outcast frae hoose and frae hame ; 
Fw brawly I kent there was nae ane to blame, 
But my ain stupit sel’ in the mornin’. 


I thocht me o’ strychnine, I thocht o’ a knife, 
But the best thing I saw was to alter my life— 
To turn a new leaf and restore my puir wife 
A’ the joy o’ her life’s young mornin’. 


Sae I cam down to Glasga’, whaur frien’s I had nane, 
I wrocht like a slave, an’ I leev’d a’ my lane, 

Till I managed to plenish a hoose o° my ain, 

But sair I miss’d Jean in the mornin’. 


But I sent aif a letter ae nicht, jist to tell 


Hoo things had come roun’, when neist mornin’ the bell 


Play’d reenge, an’ wha was it but my lassie hersel’, 
With oor twa bonnie bairns in the mornin’. 


Then soon as my braw plenish’d hoose met her view, 
Puir thing! her bit heart lap amaist to her mow ; 
Then into my arms like a birdie she flew, 

An’ sabbit wi’ joy in the mornin’. 


Then roun’ us the bairnies they dane’d and they spicl’d, 
Till wi’ joy and wi’ pleasure my very head reel'd ; 
_Oor blythe bridal day owre again there we held, 

And began life anew in the mornin’ ! 


Now, a’ wha, like me, wad begin a new life, 
First banish the ‘ Barley,’ that cause o’ a’ strife ; 
Syne learn to be kind to your bairnies and wife, 


» 99 


And be sure ye get up in the mornin’. 


The “ Herd Laddie” is very good, as is “The 
Burnie,”’ which abounds with picturesque passages, 
such as the following :— 


‘¢ Hey, bonnie burnie! loupin’ doon the dell, 
Like a happy maiden =. to thysel’— 

Like a modest maiden hidin’ frae the view, 
Whaur the wavin’ hazel rocks the cushie doo. 


Come an’ rest thee, burnie ! these cooling shades amang, 
Syne gae on thy journey, singing thy glad sang, 
While the dazzling sun o’ June beeks with burning glare, 
Here wi’ me, wee burnie, this leafy shelter share.” 


Again— 


“Swirl aboot the steppin’stanes, whaur you maiden fair; 
Wistfu’ looks into thy wave while she snods her hair ; 
Seein’ in thy crystal the picture o’ hersel’, 

Blushes while she gazes, why she cannot tell.” 





“Imph m’’ is worthy of Burns. Had Nichol- 
son penned nothing but this, it would have entitled 
him to a place amongst our humorous poets. It is 
such a poem as Goldsmith would have loved to 
read, and which, had Douglas Jerrold been alive, 
would have obtained a larger share of public’notice 
for the writer. It is impossible to peruse it without 
asmile. ‘‘ Angelsin Disguise,” “ Glad summer is 
no more,” “and Last Wishes” are also very good. 
In the latter, the poet sings— 


“T would not have my tomb, 
With the great in sculptured gloom, 
When I die ; 
But ’neath a low green sod, 
All in the sight of God, 
Would | lie :” 


a wish which has been expressed by many of earth's 
noblest singers. James Nicholson is one of those 
to whom is given a glorious mission, and the spirit 
of his verses prove that it will not be sacrificed by 
him on the altar of popular prejudice. Pure and 
simple in his style, truthful and eloquent in his 
language, and earnest in his thoughts ; he is a true 
poet of the people—one whose utterances must 
sooner or later sink into their hearts and teach 
them to bless his memory. May he yet live many, 
_many years, to labour with his pen in the good 
cause of attempting to rescue his fellow-countrymen 
from the shame and degradation with which they 
have been so long afflicted, and which has rendered 
thousands of them utter strangers to temperance, 
religion, and God. 





JoHN PLUMMER. 
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GHOSTS! 


By Rev. Samve.L Coviine, SCARBOROUGH 





‘‘ Doomed for a certain time to walk by night.” 


Tue Ghost has been the great bugbear of our 
lives from infancy to manhood. Frightened into a 
belief in ghosts and hobgoblins by our nurses in 
childhood, the belief has clung to us with terrible 
pertinacity, all through after life, often exerting a 
very injurious influence, not only upon our imagi- 
nations. and nervous system, but also upon our 
general health of body. Hence, among the various 
phases ‘of human credulity few are more import- 
ant or interesting than those which regard the 
realities of the invisible world, and the supposed 
appearance of departed spirits. It is a subject, 
more or less, talked of by every one; the 
reality of ghosts is considered by many as certain, 
while many others treat the subject as altogether 
visionary, and deride all ideas about the super- 
natural appearance of departed spirits. Many 
cood and eminent men of various nations and in 
allages have, indeed, been believers in ghosts ; it is 
not difficult, however, to trace this belief to the influ- 
ence of early education ; and upon a subject of this 
kind great names must not be considered as 
authoritative against common sense and the univer- 
sal experience of mankind, which is—that no one 
has ever seen a ghost himself, but always knows 
some one else who has! 

It is, therefore, utterly useless to bring forward 
any number of names, and exhibit them as the 
names of persons who have believed in what is so 
opposed to general experience. Dr. Samuel John- 
son, for example, believed in the Cock Lane Ghost, 
which was afterwards found out to be a gross imposi- 
tion. But, thanks to Professor Pepper, the ghost 
has now become a popular and pleasant companion, 
and we have been let into some of the secrets, 
in reference to the manufacture of ghosts “ whole- 
sale and retail.” 

We shall not now, however, on the present 
occasion, undertake to deny the possibility of spec- 
tral appearances—all that we shall attempt to do is 
simply to show the utter groundlessness of the 
belief in supernatural appearances, as evinced in 
the generally received ghost stories, and to show 
the impossibility of such appearances subserving 
any wise or useful purpose in the economy of nature, 
without which object in view they would not be 
employed as agents in accomplishing God’s pur- 
poses. “ An yee’ says Daniel De Foe, “ is 
vulgarly called by us a ghost, by our northern peo- 
ple a ghest ; now, the ghost is a spirit, and the 
apparition of a spirit has some sense in it; the 





spirits also assuming a shape or body, whether real | 


or in appearance only, has something in it to be | 


talked about; but the apparitions of body, moving, 
appearing, walking, or whatever we may call it, 
without soul or spirit, is what was never heard of, 
and searce ever suggested.” 


Besides, there are many who, although they do | 


not really believe in spectral appearances, are, 


nevertheless, the subjects of continual fear, arising, 
it may be, from nervous temperaments causing an 
involuntary and indescribable feeling of dread when- 
ever passing, for example, through a churchyard, 
or other lonely spot, 


“At the witching hour, when churchyards yawn, 
And graves give up the dead.” 


Now it is our wish, if possible, to remove this 
fear, and, therefore, without denying spiritual exis- 
tence, or even the possibility of spiritual appearances, 


we shall endeavour to show in what way many of 


these supposed appearances may be accounted for. 

And sometimes, no doubt, they may arise from 
natural delusion produced by fantastic objects in- 
distinctly seen under the influence of an excited 
imagination. Who, for instance, has not conjured 
up in his mind, while sitting in a gloomy mood 
over a winter’s fire, all kinds of fantastic and fright- 
ful objects, which have appeared to flit before his 
eyes like so many imps out for a holiday. So, in 
many cases, the imagination has conjured up a 
ghost or hobgoblin, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing instance, related by Sir Walter Scott, in his 
first letter on Demonology and Witchcraft. A 
friend of his own, he says, was “engaged during 
the darkening twilight of an autumn evening in 
perusing one of the publications which professed to 
detail the habits and opinions of an illustrious 
poet. It was when laying down his book, and 
passing from his sitting-room into an entrance hall 
fantastically fitted up, through which the moon was 
beginning to shine, that the individual spoken of, 
saw right before him, and in a standing posture, 
the exact representation of his departed friend, the 
poet, whose recollection had been so strongly 
brought to his imagination. He stopped for a sin- 
gle moment, so as to notice the wonderful accurac 
with which fancy had impressed upon the bodily 
eye the peculiarities of dress and posture of the 
deceased poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, 
he felt no sentiment, save that of wonder, at the 
extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and 
stepped onwards towards the figure, which resolved 
itself, as he approached, into the various materials 
of which it was composed, which were merely a 
screen, occupied by great coats, shawls, plaids, and 
such other articles as usually are found in a country 
entrance-hall.”” Now, it is evident, in this case, 
that if this gentleman had been an ignorant and 
superstitious man, this supposed appearance of the 
deceased poet would have passed off as a real 
ghost. 

Another very striking case is also mentioned by 
the same author. A society of gentlemen were 
accustomed to meet on a certain evening in each 
week in the summer-house of a garden in Plymouth. 
“On one occasion they came together as usual, 
when the president of the evening was known to 
be alarmingly ill. From a sentiment of respect 
the chair was left vacant, and the general conversa- 
tion turned upon the absent president, when sud- 
denly the door opened, and the appearance of the 
president entered the room. He wore a white 
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1g, wrapper, a night cap round his brow, and the | but the spectre, instead of falling, turned round | 
an r appearance of his face was that of death itself. | and skipped about before him; the gentleman then |: 
n- A He stalked into the room with unusual gravity, | tried to seize it, but if escaped by the back stair- | 
rd, took the vacant chair, lifted the empty glass which | case; the gentleman followed it, but all at once it | 
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stood before him, bowed around, and put it to his | entirely disappeared from his sight. But just 


lips; then replaced it on the table, and stalked 
out of the room as silent as he had entered it. 
The company were of course appalled. At length, 
after many observations on what they had seen, 
they resolved to send two of their number as visi- 
tors, to see how it fared with the president, whose 
appearance they had just seen. They went and 
returned with the frightful intelligence that he had 
just died.” Here, then, was, without doubt, a 
yeritable ghost ; and so, probably, thought many 
of the members, for the affair remained a mystery 
for many years, until the nurse, who had attended 
the president at his death, on being taken ill her- 
self, sent for one of the members, to “whom she 
acknowledged with many expressions of regret that 
she felt great distress of conscience on account of 
the manner in which he died. She said that, as 
his malady was attended by light-headedness, she 
had been directed to keep a close watch upon him 
during his illness. Unhappily, she slept, and dur- 
ing her sleep her patient had awaked and left the 
apartment. When, on her own awaking, she found 
the bed empty and the patient gone, she hurried 
out of the house to seek him, and met him in the 
act of returning. She got him replaced in bed, 
but it was only to die there. She added, to con- 
vinee her hearer of the truth of what she said, that 
immediately after the poor gentleman had expired, a 
deputation of two members from the club came to 
inquire after their president’s health, and received 
for answer that he was already dead.” 

“There are,” says Calmet, “several kinds of 
spectres or ghosts, which haunt certain houses, 
make noises, appear there, and disturb those who 
live in them: some are sprites, or elves, which 
divert themselves by troubling those who dwell 
there ; others are spectres or ghosts of the dead, 
who molest the living until they have received 
sepulture; others show themselves or make them- 
selves heard, because they have been put to death 
in that place, and ask that their death may be 
avenged, or that their bodies may be buried. So 
many stories are related concerning these things, 
that now they are not cared for, and nobody will 
believe any of them. In fact, when these pretended 
apparitions are thoroughly examined into, it is easy 
to discover their falsehood and illusion.” A case 
of this kind occurred in Picardy, where at a certain 
chateau flames and smoke were seen, and cries and 
frightful howlings heard. The owner of the chi- 
teau was a brave man, and he resolved to find out 
the spirit and see what it was made of. Accord- 
ingly, when one night there was a great noise over 
the room in which he slept, himself and two friends 
rushed up into the room, each holding a pistol in 


one hand and a candle in the other, when a sort of 


black phantom, with horns and a tail, presented 


itself and began to gambol about before them. One | 


of the gentlemen immediately fired off his pistol, 


where the spirit disappeared it was observed that 
there was a trap-door which was bolted underneath ; 
they forced open the trap and there they found the 
pretended spirit, which was none other than the 
gentleman’s own farm bailiff. He owned all his 
artifices, and that what had rendered him proof 
against the pistol shot was having on a buffalo’s 
hide which tightly fitted to his body. 

But the two most singular instances of haunted 
houses, perhaps, were those of Mr. Mompesson’s, 
at Tedworth, and the Rev. Samuel Wesley’s, at 
Epworth. In the one case, according to Mr. Glanvil, 
it appears that in March 1661, Mr. Mompesson, 
who was a magistrate, had committed to prison as 
a vagrant, a drummer who had been for some time 
levying alms from the people. The drum was, of 
course, taken from him, and detained by the proper 
officer. This was a proceeding by no means 
approved of, it appears, by either drum or drummer ; 
for about the middle of next month (April), Mr. 
Mompesson being about to make a journey to Lon- 
don, himself took charge of the drum, and from 
that moment his troubles began; for, says Mr. 
Glanvil, “After this the noise of thumping and 
drumming was very frequent, usually five nights 
together, and then it wouldintermit three. It was 
on the outside of the house, which was most of it 
of board. It constantly came as they were going 
to sleep, whether early or late. After a month’s 
disturbance without, it came into the room where 
the drum lay, four or five nights in seven, within 
half-an-hour after they were in bed, continuing 
almost two. The sign of it, just before it came, 
was 4 hurling in the air over the house; ahd at its 
going off, the beating of a drum, like that at the 
breaking up of a guard.” 

This continued, it seems, for about two months, 
only intermitting during Mrs. Mompesson’s confine- 
ment, and then commencing with greater violence 
than before. Foran hour together it would beat, as 
well as any drummer, “ Roundheads and Cuck- 
olds,” the ‘* Tattoo,” and several other military 
pieces ; it would then lift the children from their 
beds, follow them about, and play all manner of 
pranks in the family. This continued altogether 
about two years, Mr. Mompesson himself ascribing 
it to “the malice of the drummer, in league with 
the evil one.” In the present day we should not - 
find it difficult to assign a more reasonable cause. 

In Mr. Wesley’s case it would seem that at 
his Parsonage-house at Epworth there occurred, 
throughout the months of December 1716, and 





, January, 1717,sundry unaccountable disturbances, 


| of which he kept a detailed journal, and an account 
| of which was afterwards published by John Wes- 


ley, in the Arminian Magazine. These dis- 
turbances consisted in doors opening and shutting 
without apparent cause, knockings in the wall and 
on the floor, throwing about the furniture, walking 
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up and down stairs, &c. There can be no doubt but 
that, in both these instances, wemay account for the 
noises in the same way as the Cock Lane Ghost, 
the Stockwell Ghost, and others, namely from some 
trickery or imposture,—although the Wesleys 
were disposed to account for the visitation in their 
case, from the fact of Mrs. Wesley declining to say 
‘¢ Amen,” when the king was prayed for. 

Some ghosts and spectres no doubt owe their 
existence to a timorous or distempered imagination, 
while others take their rise from the reciprocal 
pleasure of deluding and of being deluded. In 
fact, to this we attribute the great majority of 
cases of this kind. We all know that a turnip, 
hollowed out by mischievous boys, with holes in the 
surface of it, to represent eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and with a light placed inside, and stuck upon a 
pole with a sheet hung round, makes a capital 
ghost, and has frightened many an old woman of 
either sex. A winding.sheet, also, wrapped round 
the body of a living man, makes a tolerable walk- 
ing spectre on a dark night, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of some haunted spot, or scene of 
recorded murder. Many such tricks are mentioned 
in the * Ghost Seer,” by Schiller, who describes in 
forcible language, how apparitions may be created 
by means of the magic lantern; and how a man 
may be so charged with electricity as to be ren- 
dered invulnerable to the sword. And some in- 
instances of a similar kind may be found in 
Catherine Crowe’s “ Night Side of Nature.” 

Practical jokes are often played which have a 
very disastrous effect upon the individual upon 
whom they are practised. A gentleman of intelli- 
gence had been a frequent visitor in a family of 
distinction. The subject of ghosts was often dis- 
cussed ; the heads of the family contending for 
their occasional appearance, the visitor opposing 
that opinion. Upon one occasion the family de- 
termined to test the firmness of their friend’s 
views, and, accordingly, a sort of domestic drama 
was got up with this object in view. It was given 
out that the butler, a highly valued servant, had ex- 
pired, and the whole family was put into mourning. 
When therefore, the visitor next went to the house. 
he saw a new servant inthe butler’s place, and at 


the dinner-table he was informed of all the circum- 


stances attending the supposed illness and death 
of the butler. In the midst of this conversation 
the gentleman, happening to turn his head, was 
greatly amazed to find the figure of the butler 
standing by the side-board; the conversation went 
on, no one but himself appearing to see the figure, 
which remained motionless until the company 
retired. At bed-time, he saw the same figure 
standing in a corner on the landing-place, as he 
ascended to his bed-room. _ By a little artifice, the 
gentleman’s attention was now directed by his host 
to some paintings, during which the butler vanished ; 
and when the visitor entered his bed-chamber, the 
figure of the butler was there. 


alarm, fearing that he should be laugbed at; but 
now no sooner had the chamber-door closed upon 


He had not had | 


candour enough during the evening to express his | 


| was a 


him, with what he believed to bea ghost in the 
room, than the fear, which had tormented him all 
the evening, attained its climax, and he swooned, 
away. The butler, finding things had gone too far, 
became alarmed and called for assistance ; but the 
visitor was dead. 

Then, again, who has not heard of the case of 
the German student, who, for a wager with a fellow 
student, was watching in the same room with a 
coffined carcase. At midnight, the body in the 
coffin rose slowly up like a white phantom, swad- 
dled as it was in the sad habiliments of the grave. 
The student presented a pistol, but the body 
advanced,—he fired,—the spectre flung back in his 
face the innocuous bullet! What was the conse- 
quence? The apparition was a living, but the 
student was a dead man, for he survived not the 
shock. And yet, nothing was more simple than the 
deception. His companion had extracted the 
bullet from his loaded pistol—removed the dead 
body—borrowed its habiliments—and taken its 
place in the coffin. 

Again, a young Frenchman lost his betrothed on 
the eve of marriage ; and believed that he saw her 
spirit every night in her bridal dress. His friends, 
to prove to him the folly of this belief, dressed a 
twin sister of the deceased in a dress precisel 
similar, and placed her at the foot his bed, exactly 
at the hour the spirit was wont to appear to him. 
He looked up, and erying out, “Ah! ciel! en 
voila deux !”* tell back dead upon his pillow. 

Some few years ago, a friend of our own, at that 
time residing in Norfolk, had occasion to be from 
home very late one night. On his return home he 
had to pass through the church-yard, through 
which was a public pathway, crossed by a stile. 
The moon was shining in all its resplendent beauty, 
and every object around was distinctly visible. 
He had reached the middle of the churchyard, 
when he saw, what at first he supposed to be the 
shadow of a tree on the top of a flat gravestone. 
He advanced; but, as he did so, the apparent sha- 
dow, black from top to toe, gradually raised itself 
to a sitting posture. Terror took instant posses- 
sion of the mind of our friend, and he was deprived 
of all power to move or speak, when slowly the 
apparent spectre thus spoke—“ Plase, zur, a’ yow 
zeen my dickey? Now, had this good friend sud- 
denly fled, instead of being riveted to the spot by 
fear, this would always have been related as a 
ghostly appearance ; but the fact of the case was, 
that a poor chimney-sweeper had been making his 
rounds during the day, and finding himself, at night, 
overcome by fatigue, had sent his donkey (vz/go, in 
Norfolk, dickey) to graze, while he rested himself 
on a gravestone—he fell asleep, and did not awake 
until the footsteps aroused him; and his first 
thought about the welfare of his “ dickey” led to 
the inquiry which undeceived his terrified beholder 
as to his true character. 

Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, was not only 
a believer in ghosts, but wrote several works in de- 
|fence of their existence on earth. Judge Powell 
great antagonist of the bishop, and 
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attempted by the following device to convince him | 
of his error. The judge called one morning early | 
at the bishop’s palace, when the following conversa- 
tion ensued :— 

Judge.—* Since I saw you I have had ocular 
demonstration of the existence of nocturnal ap- 
paritions.” 

Bishop.—* I am glad you have become a convert 
to truth; but do you say actual ocular demonstra- 
tion? Let me know all the particulars.” 

Judge.— My lord, I will. It was—let me see 
—last Thursday night, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve o’clock, as I lay sleeping in my bed, I 
was suddenly awakened by an uncommon noise, and 
heard something coming up stairs and stalking 
directly towards my room; the door flying open, 
I drew back my bed curtain and saw a faint glim- 
mering light enter my bed-chamber.” 

Bishop. —“ Of a faint colour, no doubt.” 

Judge.—- The light was of a pale blue, my lord 
bishop, and followed by a tall figure, with hoary 
locks, and clothed in a long loose gown, a leathern 
cirdle about his loins, a large fur cap on his head, 
and a long staff in his hand. I remained for some 
tine motionless and silent,—the figure advanced 
staring me full in the face; I then addressed it and 
said: Whence and what art thou ?” 

Bishop.—‘ What was the answer? Tell me; 
what was the answer ?” 

Judge.— The following was the answer I re- 
ceived: ‘I am watchman of the night, an’t please 
your honour, and make bold to come up stairs to 
say that your street-door is left open, and if not 
soon shut you may be robbed before morning.’ ”’ 

As a general rule, it may be affirmed that ghosts 
never prey on healthy subjects surrounded by 
cheerful accessories. ‘ Your Lordship,’ said Sir 
Thomas Wilde to Lord Lyndhurst, on one occasion 
“Your Lordship is not the kind of man to see 
apparitions ; besides, you do mot eat suppers.” 
“Any one who thinks he has seen a ghost,”’ says 
one, “may take the vision as a symptom that his 
bodily health is deranged. Let him therefore seek 
medical advice; and, ten to one, the spectre will no 
more haunt him. To see a ghost, is ipso facto to 
be a subject for the physician.” The following 
case will exemplify this remark—it is that of a 
gentleman of rank, resident in Edinburgh, who 
imagined that regularly and daily, precisely at the 
hour of six o’clock, when he had just finished din- 
ner, bis dining-room door flew open, an old withered 
hag rushed in with a furious countenance, and, 
muttering wrath and execration, knocked him to 
the ground with her staff. He consulted the cele- 
brated Dr. Gregory, who requested permission to 
dine with him, and having witnessed, not the old 
hag herseif, but the effects of her stroke, found the 
illusion to proceed from periodical shocks of the 
nature of apoplexy, happening regularly at that 
hour. The doctor succeeded, by blood-letting and 
other remedies, in disenchanting his patient. The 
hag was a mere spectre of his imagination, pre- 
cisely similar to the sensations produced by night- 
mare, and was the effect of a morbid and diseased 
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“ Conscience,” says De Foe, “raises many a 
devil that all the magic in the world cannot lay ; it 
shows us many apparitions that no other eyes can 
see, and sets spectres before us with which the 
devil bas no acquaintance ; conscience makes ghosts 
walk, and departed souls appear when the souls 
themselves know nothing of it.’ Two ladies once 
loved each other greatly. One of them was taken 
ill with small-pox and died ; the other, fearing in- 
fection, did not go to see her friend. But after 
she was dead,-the deceased paid a visit of reproach 
her living friend. She appears at her friend’s 
house in the dress of a widow, and politely asks to 
be allowed to see her. Her friend was then en- 
gaged at cards, and did not care to be troubled with 
any ghostly visitor, and, therefore, did not go down 
until the game was ended. When she went down to 
the apparition to know her business, “ Madam,” 
said the ghost, ‘ you know very well that you and 
I loved each other well, and your not coming to see 
me I took ill at your hands. Iam now come to 
tell you, that you have not long to live, and when 
you are ata feast and the thirteenth in number, 
then remember my words.” 

There is also a peculiar state of the brain in 
which such appearances are not unusual. <A remark- 
able case is quoted by Newnham in his Essay on 


Superstition, in which this extraordinary state of 


brainular disease is traced to the influence of tobacco 
fumes; and another, in which a German student 
subjected himself to the influence of hemlock, &c., 
for the purpose of exciting his imaginative powers. 
The brain is easily influenced, and hence the pre- 
valence of morbid hallucination. It is related in 
the “ Memoirs of Pastor Oberlin,’ that there 
appeared nightly to the family of one of his parish- 
ioners, the ghost of an ancient knight, who gave 
information of treasure hidden in some cellar. 
course, the good pastor, who was called in, could 
see nothing; but he very wisely addressed the sup- 
posed apparition in a commanding tone, desiring it 
to delude his people no longer; and it never came 
again. To this cause, also, we attribute the sup- 
posed remarkable appearance of Lord Tyrone to 
Lady Beresford, and many others of the same kind. 

A ghost, then, is, after all, a mere illusion, and 
has no substantiality. Ifthe ghost be substantial, 
it is evident that its habiliments must be substan- 
tial also; for a ghost never appears naked, but 
always clad in the dress of the time in which it 
lived. Even Shakespeare represents the ghost in 
“Hamlet” as clothed in armour from head to foot. 
Whence, we ask, comes this dress and this armour, 
and the habiliments in which ghosts are generally 
clothed. It must be evident that they came not 
from the grave, nor direct from the unseen world. 
They are the mere creatures of a disordered brain, 
which, in conjuring up the ghost, naturally conjures 
up also the dress usually worn. 

In the story of Mr. Thompson, as related by 
Mr. Dale Owen, it appears that, while he was lying 
ill in bed in his own house, his apparition (or dou- 
ble) appeared to two ladies, dressed in a blue frock 
coat, black satin waistcoat, black pantaloons, and 
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hat, while his linen was observed to be particularly 
fine and carefully adjusted. In reading this story, 
we are disposed to enquire whether the sick man, 
or his friends, missed any articles of apparel from 
his wardrobe. 

But George Cruikshank has made this the sub- 
ject of special investigation ; and although, most 
certainly, his “ Discovery” is not new, yet he has 
placed the matter before the public in such a man- 
ner as most seriously to damage the belief in all 
ghosts, dressed or undressed. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may safely con- 
clude that “‘ none will ever see them, or be troubled 
with them, but those whose credulity, disordered 
frames, and superstitious fears, or hopes and wishes, 
give them an imaginary existence.”* There is no 
tangibility about them, and, like many other things 
of which we are acquainted, they all end in smoke; 
thus Homer :— 

“He said, and with his longing arms essayed, 

In vain to grasp the visionary shade ; 
Like a thin smoke be sees the spirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry.” 

Let us, therefore, do away with all nursery ghost 
stories—for here the cheat is begun; and, from lit- 
tle horrors and hideous stories of bugbears, fairies, 
raw-head and bloody-bones, will o’ the wisps, and 
hobgoblins, we grow into the more terrible belief of 
ghosts and haunted houses. But let us divest our- 
selves of these foolish fears, and remember that 
nothing can harm us if we are followers of that 
which is good— 

“To flee from the devil, ‘tis to bid him pursue, 

And he certainly needs no inviting ; 
But if you assail, he will quickly turn tail, 
For the devil was never for fighting.” 





———— 


DRESS AND THE DRESSED. 








We have seen the baneful effects of bad exam- 
ple, and that folly and frivolity in high places are, 
and ever have been, productive of great and wide- 
spread evils. 

The calamitous marriage of the Prince of Wales 
(George the Fourth), followed by the death of his 
amiable daughter, the much-lamented Princess 
Charlotte, were events both dreadful in themselves, 
and disastrous in their consequences. The atmo- 
sphere of the Court was not a healthy one; men 
and women of inferior intellects and degraded 
morals there reigned supreme, shedding an un- 
hallowed influence over the mind of the vain and 
weak-minded monarch, who yielded himself an easy 
prey to their fascinations. Handsome in person, 
elegant in manners, and most fastidious in his dress. 
George the Fourth was ever considered “ the first 
gentleman of his time,” yet was the period more 
marked by intemperance and extravagance than 
by real refinement and good taste. 

As to the dress of the ladies of this time one 


can say little, because to enter on the subject fully | 


would be to indite a very tedious volume; as a 
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rule, it was marked far more by variety than by 
elegance. 

For a long time the waists remained short, and 
the sleeves tight— ornamented by epaulettes ; 
pelisses open in front—and the skirts somewhat 
wider than of yore. But the head as usual was the 
part selected for especial and most fantastic decora- 
tions. Bonnets and hats ran riot now, their 
variety was legion; from the fanciful aéreal fabric 
resembling a sea-shell, with a feather flaunting at 
the top, to the close funnel ; from the abominable 
coal-scuttle, well set off with huge inflated knots 
of ribbon, to the ugly poke, all were worn, but 
none had even a distant claim to either grace, com- 
fort, or beauty. 

The dress of gentlemen also was rigid and un- 
comfortable. The king, to conceal some personal 
defect, had introduced a high stiff stock, every way 
unpleasant and ungraceful, but which continued 
notwithstanding to be long and universally adopted. 

William the Fourth now came to the throne, and 
with him his gentle consort, the virtuous Queen 
Adelaide. A gradual but decided change for the 
better now took place in the manners and morals 
of the times. Intemperance and vice were no 
longer the fashion ; affectation and superciliousness 
no longer were considered good-breeding. The 
queen was no fashionist, and possibly in no great 
degree influenced the “ Modes,’”’ but she was a re- 
fined gentlewoman, and a Christian lady—and dress 
consequently was influenced thereby. 

We scarcely need follow further the annual 
vagaries of fashion—how tight sleeves blew out 
into legs of mutton, and bishops—then collapsed 
again into tight. How bonnets were worn, now 
hugely big, now wondrously small; now open, now 
closed ; now off the head behind, now off the head 
in front; now trimmed at the bottom, and noW 
trimmed at the top. We will pass over a period 
which many of our readers can well remember, to 
make an observation on the dress of our own 
times. 

As a nation, we certainly are copyists, especially 
in the matter of dress; neither have we the same 
quiet good taste in this respect which seems in- 
herent in the French. 

Of late, however, the French have not been 
remarkable for quiet good taste; the Empress 
Eugénie has shown a decided love for frivolity, ex- 
pense, and extravagance in dress, which we should 
do well to avoid, rather than to imitate. That we 
have not done so, however, is every day proved by 
the increasing rage for dress, lavish expenditure, 
and needless extravagance. 

Exaggeration in dress is ever hideous,—can any- 
thing be more so than the fearful balloons and 
sweeping skirts of the present day? A dress well 
suited for a drawing-room is quite out of place in 
the street. A bonnet suited for a close carriage 
can scarcely be adapted for a country walk. We 
find fault with our servants. Do we in all respects 


| set them a good example? If they daily see folly 
* Rey. Walter Scott’s “Existence of Evil Spirits Proved,” | and extravagance, rivalry and vanity—may they 


not be naturally expected in some degree to be in- 
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fluenced by it P Assuredly, for the force of exam- | although one gentleman, dating from Bayswater, states 


ple descends. 

And our children,—should we not beware how 
we sow the seeds of folly in their innocent minds ? 
Can anything be more funchild-like than fantastic 
dress? Are not simplicity, neatness, and comfort, 
most especially needed for them, and most adapted 
to them? One naturally associates the idea of an 
ill-regulated mind with finery and gaud.; while we 
turn with delight to the contemplation of a simple 
and graceful toilette: it gives the notion of purity, 
freshness, and grace. 

Our own beloved Queen has ever shown a distaste 
for undue display, her example hitherto has been 
beyond all praise. May she shortly return to the 
place from which in her sorrow she has retired, and 
go forward in her noble course, showing how good 
sense and true dignity must eyer be united. 

M. H. D. 








THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





EXALTED people are not exempt from accident, and 
the coachmen of queens] can miss their way. On the 
7th of October, Her Majesty was thrown from her 
carriage while returning from Alt-na-Guithasach. 
She, and the princesses who were with her, escaped 
with a few bruises, and doubtless a good fright. 

Royalties have been plentiful lately in England. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, with the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
have been staying in the North ; while the young King 
of Greece, and the Royal Family of Denmark, have paid 
a lengthened visit to London. We forbear to congratu- 
late the young king on his accession, until we see 
whether in the long run the event be a subject of 
congratulation or not. His position has its uncertain- 
ties and difficulties. He is the ruler of a people who 
have learnt the dangerous lesson of successful revolt. 
What the future of King George will be remains to be 
seen: inexperienced as he is, that future must depend 
more on the ministers who advise him, than on himself. 

The Queen has once more appeared in public, and 
we hail her return as a most welcome sign. True to 
the memory of the good Prince, whom she still so 
deeply mourns, she chose the ‘‘ Uncovering of the 
Aberdeen Memorial” as the medium of her re-appear- 
ance in public life and public ceremonials. 

This statue of his late Royal Highness, erected by 
the city and county of Aberdeen, is of bronze; by 
Marochetti, and placed on a pedestal of polished 
granite. Prince Albert is represented as seated, in a 
field marshal’s uniform, with the robe of the thistle 
Over it: in one hand he holds the field marshal’s hat, 
In the other a roll. Her Majesty was pleased to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon the Lord Provost, 
now, Sir Alexander Anderson. 

This is a sensational age, and the elements, combining 
to keep up the character, have produced an earthquake, 
—a aetvidedly sensational proceeding. Onthe morning 
of Tuesday, the 6th of October, at between a quarter 
and half-past three, many of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were awakened by a most unintelligible shaking 
of their beds and bed-rooms. The prevailing notion of 
the cause (at the moment) appears to have been 
“burglars ;’? a comparison of notes in the morning 
resolved the suggestion into “earthquake.” The 
Metropolis seems to have escaped the general quaking ; 





“that his bed was moved by a sharp shake, finishing, 
with three little quivers, which made his blood fly 
about him, leaving him cold in parts!” This is a new 
psychological effect of earthquake. 

Science has divided earthquakes into four varieties, 
viz.:—the vertical, when the action is from below 
upwards, and when deep fissues and even volcanoes are 
produced ; the rotatory, where it travels in a circle; 
the pulsatory, where the earth heaves up and down like 
the beating of an artery ; and the horizontal, where the 
movement runs in straight lines. Our earthquake was 
of the horizontal division; and therefore the timid need 
not fear either being blown up by a volcano, or buried 
in a fissure. 

The monthly obituary contains many names of note. 
First of all we mention that of Frances Trollope, the 
well-known and gifted authoress, who departed this 
life at Florence, on the morning of the 6th, in the 85th 
year of herage. Her private history is little known 
or appreciated ; for, with a degree of good taste which 
all have not shown, she kept her sorrows to herself, 
never obtruding them on the public. Thirty-five years 
since, misfortune compelled her to put her shoulder to 
the wheel and turn a maintenance for her husband, 
then in ill-health, and family. “Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,” was the result. Other works of fiction 
and |travel followed, until, the object of her life being 
answered, she retired to Florence, to spend the 
remainder of her days, and—to die. 

The next name we mention is Mr. John Sheepshanks, 
well known as the munificent founder of the Sheep- 
shanks’ Gallery. Seven years ago he presented this 
fine collection of pictures to the nation ; they are in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Lastly, we must record the death of Lord Lyndhurst. 
This venerable nobleman arrived at his house in George 
Street, lately, in a very feeble state of health. No 
danger was apprehended, however, until fever set in. 
From that time his symptoms varied, one day he was 
better, another worse, until, at five minutes before 
three in the morning of the sixth of October, he departed 
this life. His Lordship was in his 92nd year. 

That wonderful veteran, Lord Brougham, opened the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Social Science Congress 
at Edinburgh, on the 6th ultimo, in first-rate style, 
astonishing his hearers by an eloquent speech, of some 
hours’ duration. Even at the great age of eighty-four 
his vigour seems unabated. 

The country has, for a time at least, lost the services 
of an able public servant, in the resignation of Sir 
William Atherton, who has been compelled by con- 
tinued and serious ill-health, to give up the Attorney- 
Generalship. Other reasons have been mentioned as 
the cause of this resignation of office: these reports are 
without foundation, ill-health alone compelling him to 
retire from duties which have been too arduous, 

The theatres have been busy in the production of 
novelties. Miss Bateman, at the Adelphi, has made a 
decided hit in the character of Leah. This piece is an 
American adaptation of Mosenthal’s Deborah, although 
altered in many particulars from the original. The 
place of action is a Styrian village, and the time, that 
period of the last century in which the intolerance 
against the Hebrew nation raged most fiercely. Leah 
is one of the Jewish fugitives. Miss Bateman, some 
ten or twelve years since, appeared on the London 
boards as a child-artist. Infant prodigies rarely ripen 
into maturity. This young actress is an exception to 
that rule, for she is now a very good artiste. But she 
labours vider one great disadvantage in the character 
of Leah, and that disadvantage lies in the fact of 


| the incomparable Madame Ristori having introduced 
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Deborah (Leah in her olden name) to the London 
public at Her Majesty’s theatre. 

Miss Bateman is a gifted performer, but she must 
beware of allowing her voice to settle into a stage 
meneane, which will deprive it of flexibility and 
eeling. 

The New Royalty Theatre has re-opened under 
Mrs. Selby, with a new burlesque called “ Ixion,” from 
the pen of Mr. Burnand. Ixion, as every mytholo- 
gical reader knows, is (or was) a vawt-rien, who after 
sundry minor episodes of a like discreditable nature, 
eloped with that lady of the skies—and doubtful cha- 
racter—Juno. This calls down on the devoted head of 
Ixion the wrath of Juno’s indignant spouse, who, in 
the absence of a Diverce Court—none existing in those 
regions where his celestial kingship reigns—takes the 
law into his own hands, and sentences the offender to 
the wheel ; hence the title of the piece, “ Ixion, or the 
Man at the Wheel.” The dialogue of this burlesque is 
good, and the verse runs on smoothly to the end. There 
is a capital hit at the sensational exhibitions of the day 
which have lately resulted in such terrible accidents. 
Melopomene (Mrs. Selby) objects to Hebe dancing on 
the tight-rope, and asks— 


“ Shall we, whose boast in our refinement placed 

‘Ignobly pander to the morbid taste 

Of a dense throng, who, watching the strained rope 
With feverish eyes, conceal one fearful hope ; 

A hope they dare not breathe to one another, 
Lest each should seem a murderer to his brother. 
The band strikes up its sprightliest music, while 
Th’ ill-fated woman walks with practised smile. 
Hark! rising far above the plaudit’s thunder, 

A fearful shriek—the rope has snapped asunder ; 
‘ They thought t’would be so,’ the spectators say, 
Then to some new amusement take their way ; 
While, all unheeded by the selfish crowd, 

Lies the stark victim in her spangled shroud.” 


At the Strand Theatre, a sensational piece, called 
* Miriam’s Crime,” has been produced. 

Miss Kate Saville’s acting in the part of Miriam 
West is good, and would be better if she cried a little 
less. A superabundance of tears, either at the theatre 
or elsewhere, is a mistake. The play is from the pen 
of Mr. H. T. Craven. 

Drury Lane has produced the choral tragedy of 
“ Manfred ;” and Miss Pyne plays in the “ Desert 
Flower,” at the English Opera House, Covent Garden. 
The music of the latter is by Vincent Wallace. 

Authors appear to have been very busy during the 
summer meatal for new books are appearing rapidly. 
Mrs. Ellis has contributed a very interesting work on 
the Social Condition of Madagascar, dating back so far 
as 1817, when a treaty was signed with Radama L, 
King of Madagascar, and that country first came 
within the actual knowledge of our own. Mrs. Ellis 
describes the history of this island as a history of 
extremes ; of rapid and astonishing progress at one 
time, and then of darkness, paralysis, and destitution. 
The people were in the lowest degree of idolatry and 


‘superstition, believing implicitly in diviners and sor- 


cerers, and worshipping anything if the priests gave it 
the name of a god. From this state England tried to 


raise them by sending out missionaries, and seek- | 
ing to introduce commerce. The Malagasy received | 


these offers of friendship for a time ; but on the death 
of Radama, and the accession of Ranavolona—one of 
the wives of the late king—things took a different 
turn; the missionaries were not absolutely expelled, 
but such restrictions were placed upon their efforts 
that Christianity became a prohibition. 
followed, and idolatry once more threatened to shroud 
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the land completely within its dark folds. The Chris- 
tians, among other restrictions, were forbidden to keep 
the Sabbath holy, to baptize, or to practise any other 
Christian rite. At a later period, all their books, 
including the Bible, were seized and given up to the 
Government. Mrs. Ellis gives a very interesting detail 
of the way in which these persecutions were met, and 
of the various modes adopted by the natives of eluding 
the Government spies, and retaining God's Word, ora 
portion of it, in their own hands. Persecution, how- 
ever, died away in time, and one of the “ extremes” of 
which the writer speaks occurred in 1861, when, on the 
— of Radama II., Christianity was fully recog- 
nized. 

Mrs. Ellis’s name on the title page is a guarantee for 
the excellence of a work, and for a pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity running through its pages. The present book 
deserves praise, not only on this ground, but also for 
its intrinsic interest. Public attention has lately been 
— to Madagascar ; and so this little work is well 
timed. 


The Post of Honour, by the Author of “ Broad Shadows 
on Life’s Pathway,” 1 vol., pp. 338. Seeley, Jack- 
son and Halliday. 

This is a story of a moral and religious tendency. 
The scene is varied, and lies partly in England and 
partly in the Mauritius and Madagascar. The con- 
dition of the Mauritius in 1735, when it belonged to 
the French, is touched on, and some of the regula- 
tions with regard to the slaves are mentioned. Slavery, 
so far as the Mauritius is concerned, is a thing of the 
past ; but the following extract, as showing the evil as it 
did exist, is not without interest. The order was issued 
under the French governor, La Bourdonnais, when it 
was decreed that “The fugitive slave, absent for a 
month, counting from the day when his master had 
denounced him to justice, shall have his ears cut, and 
be marked with a fleur-de-lis on one of his shoulders ; 
and if he commits the offence during another month, 
counting in the same way from the day of denuncia- 
tion, he shall be hamstrung, and marked with a fleur- 
de-lis on the other shoulder: the third time he shall 
be punished with death.” 

The “Post of Honour” is a good book, and deserves 
to be read; for its intent is good, and there is much 
useful information and many valuable truths unfolded 
through the pleasant medium of a tale. 


Charlie Thornhill ; or, The Dunce of the Family. 
Novel, by Charles Clarke. Chapman and Hall. 
This is a sporting novel, and will no doubt prove 

attractive to those who like works of the kind. It is 

a pleasant, easy-going book, with plenty of vitality. 

The characters are well drawn, and the scenes varied. 

Rachel Ray, by Anthony Trollope. Chapman and 
Hall: 2 vols. 

This is the last of Mr. Trollope’s works, arid charac- 
terized by the peculiar raciness of his truthful delinea- 
tion. The characters come visibly before us, we know 
them at once, and shake hands and sit,down with them 
as familiar friends, until we cannot help quarrelling 
with some. 

“ Rachael Ray ” is a tale of the middling classes, the 
heroine being the daughter of a country lawyer. Mr. 
Trollope need not put his picture in a golden frame, or 
| call in the clap-trap of title to make it acceptable. 
| He is a true artist, and depends on the power he pos- 
_sesses of analyzing character and depicting mind. 
| And another power he has, rare enough in these 
| days, viz.: that of making purely natural incidents 
| extremely interesting ; he never places his characters 
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Persecution | in absurd positions or makes them do improbable 
| things. 
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UGHS, ASTHMA, axp INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARB EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
ATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victims 


ing as well 
young or for 
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in the World. 





“ Caldicot.—I 

to cause me violent vomiting 

dical men about here, but from 
immediately.—Jamzs’ GARDNER. 


woe" 5, High Street, N ” 
Dr. Looock 8 PULMONIC Warens ve 
consumption, 
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sy are invaluable for cleari 
leasant taste. Price 1s. 19d 
medicine vendors. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
grt PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY 
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Gees §3 Ignite only on the Box. 
\TING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
this Season. 


The Finest Imported ‘ 

HIS VALUABLE MEDICINE having of late years come into 
h general use, and being, moreover, so extensively prescribed by the 
eminent practitioners both in town and country, Mr. Keating can 

h the greatest confidence recommend this Oil as being perfectly pure, 
y tasteless, and free from adulteration, having been analyzed, re- 
ed on, and recommended by Professor Taylor, of Guy’s and St. 
omas’s Hospitals, Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., &c., and Dr. 








win Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., who, in the words of the late 


Pereira, says that “The best Oil is that which is most devoid of 
pur, odour, and flavour, characters this will be found to possess, being 
ly of hepatic origin, a point of great weight with regard to its 
rapeutic value.” 
Sold in Half-pints, 1s. 9d. ; Pints, 3s. ; Quarts, 5s. 6d. ; and Five- 
Bottle, 12s. 6d., imperial measure, by Tuomas KEatine, Chemist, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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eSLaAck LEAD. 
* MORE CLEANLY 


Because being in polished blocks it does not drop 
about like Powder Leads, on’the Furniture, Carpets, 
Clothes, &c. 


MORE BRILLIANT 


Because it is unadulterated, thus ev particle 
duces a splendid metallic lana, me 


POLISHES MORE QUICKLY 


Thus saving the time and labour of the user. 


AND CHEAPER 


Because it is less wasteful. And because a little goes 
farther than any other kind. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 
RECKITT & SONS, London Bridge, E.C. and Hull. 
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WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 

most effective invention in the curativetreatmentof HERNIA. 

The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 

avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, whilst the 
uisite resistin is od by 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, Bttng 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ma 

during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 


Truss = cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
i of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wuirs, 228, illy, 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
ls. Price of a Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., 
62s. 6d.; 


1s. 8d. 
Post: ce Orders to be made payable to Jonu Wars, Post-office, 
sess (NEW PATENT.) 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xo. 


The materials of which these are made are recommended by the Faculty 
as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIB the best in- 


ivi in all cases of WEAK- 


vention for efficient and permanent su 
NESS and §WELLING of the LEGS, V. COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 


: sting ep antigen Se eel Oe like 
ogi oe iy Price ds. 64., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s. each ; postage, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


ONE PENNY EACH 


PERRY & CO? 


ORTHODACT YLIC 
CHILDRENS 
PEN HOLDER 
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